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JAMES THOMSON’S “SUMMER” AND 
THREE OF GOETHE’S POEMS 


ONE OF THE very last names mentioned by Goethe in his conversations 
with Eckermann was that of the author of The Seasons and Liberty. This 
seems to have been less than three weeks before his death. The German 
poet’s words were these: ‘‘Der englische Dichter Thomson schrieb ein sehr 
gutes Gedicht tiber die Jahreszeiten und ein sehr schlechtes iiber die Frei- 
heit.’’! They sound as though Goethe had spoken from first-hand knowledge 
of the two poems. 

In 1823 K. L. von Knebel had sent Goethe a translation of the “Hymn” 
which Thomson had put at the end of The Seasons.* But Goethe’s acquaint- 
ance with so popular a work as The Seasons undoubtedly went far back in 
his youth. Arthur Kutscher, Das Naturgefihl in Goethes Lyrik .. . bis 
1789,’ quoted from Goethe many more or less close parallels to Thomson 
and remarked, in connection with line two of “Mignon,” ‘Wunderbar ist 
es nur, dass man nie gefunden hat, wie gross auch sonst der Einfluss Thom- 
sons auf Goethe ist.’’ He suspected that Goethe knew Thomson even before 
he went to Leipzig in 1765 at the age of sixteen—certainly by the time of the 
“Oden an Behrisch”’ two years later. 

It is my chief purpose here to direct attention to Goethe’s use of lines 
from “Summer” in three of his best-known poems composed within a period 
of little more than a decade from 1773 on. For the first of these Thomson’s 
influence on the German poet had been overlooked; for the second Kutscher, 
and for the third G. von Loeper and others had referred to ‘‘“Summer,”’ 
but without a careful study of the passages involved. This investigation 
will naturally have little to do with the “inner meaning’”’ in which the first 
and second poems are rich. A few parallels from other parts of The Seasons 
and from Liberty will be included. 


I 
A. “Gesang’”’ (later “‘Mahomets Gesang’’) 


About midway between his departure from Strassburg and the perma- 
nent move to Weimar, Goethe wrote the poem with the title “Gesang”’ 
which was published in the Géttinger Musenalmanach for 1774. He had 
composed it for the five-act dramatic work, Mahomet, which was never 
finished (see the end of the 14th Book of Dichtung und Wahrheit). The 
“Gesang”’ had 73 lines and was in the form of “freie Rhythmen’’; it was a 
“Zwiegesang’’—most of the groups of lines were to be sung or chanted 
responsively by Fatema, the daughter‘ of Mohammed, and by Ali,® the man 
she married, but a few groups of lines were to be sung by both together. 

In the poem Goethe began with a “Felsenquell’’ and followed the stream, 
which develops into an immense ship-bearing river through the increase of 
the “brother,”’ or tributary, streams; finally it reaches the Ocean, “den 
erwartenden Erzeuger.” 


1 Goethes Gespriche, ed. by von Biedermann, 4. Bd., p. 436; Gesprache mit Goethe, ed. by 
E. Castle, Berlin, Bong & Co., 1. Bd., p. 405, Anmerkungen und Register, p. 249. 

2 Jas. Boyd, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature, Oxford, 1932, p. 142. 

’ Breslauer Beitrage, vim1, 1906, pp. 9, 156. 

* Scholars had formerly taken Fatema to be the spouse of Mohammed; as G. von Loeper, 
Goethe’s Gedichte, 1, 413. 

5 After Goethe had given up the dialog form, there was nothing to remind the reader of 
the contrast in the masculine or feminine tone of the two parts as they had been indicated in 
the first edition. 


1 
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Prof. Franz Saran and his pupil, Fr. Warnecke, were confident that, 
while Goethe drew on Klopstock’s Messias and on other works for some of 
his ideas, his source for the river was the Torrens spirituels, a work by the 
French Quietist, Mme Guyon.* Saran had no documentary evidence that 
Goethe had ever read Mme Guyon; nevertheless he was sure that he had 
found Goethe’s river in her descriptions of streams with which three types 
of souls were compared. These descriptions gave mostly the streams’ es- 
sential features, scattered over many pages. One type, in particular, of 
Mme Guyon’s rivers loses itself in the Ocean (which, in the application to 
the soul, is God). 

But in the Torrens spirituels Saran did not find other characteristic 
features of Goethe’s ‘“‘Gesang,” especially the ‘“Jugendfrische und Lebens- 
freude’’ of the mountain stream and the term “brothers” for the tributary 
streams. 

1. “Gesang.’”’ 1-18 ; 45-58. Precisely those features and several which 
Saran thought characteristic of Mme Guyon’s rivers, along with still others 
significant for his song, Goethe adapted from a passage in Thomson’s 
“Summer.” This borrowing has been completely overlooked, so far as I can 
learn. Goethe used this material with his customary freedom; in particular 
he had to eliminate proper nouns (which, except for “‘Naiads,” were 
geographical). His relation to Thomson would have been noticed immedi- 
ately but for these reasons. 

In line 747 of “Summer” the British poet begged his Muse to pierce 
boldly “ .. . the secret bounds Of jealous Abyssinia . . .’’ Soon we find him 
describing a torrential rainstorm let loose from the “upper seas,’’ that is: 
“amazing clouds on clouds continual heaped.’’ Such cloudbursts supply the 
springs by which the rivers of Abyssinia (Ethiopia) are fed. 

At this point in ““Summer’’ follows the passage, lines 803 (806) to 822, 
which gave Goethe most of what he drew from the English poem. With 
remarkable geographical knowledge for two hundred years ago,’ Thomson 
followed the course of the Nile (here the Blue Nile, or Abbai), starting with 
the head-springs in the lofty mountains of the Gojjam district of Ethiopia. 
The “infant stream’’ (from the Little Abbai) runs through a part of Lake 
Dambea (or Dembea, now called Lake Tana, or Tsana) where its second age, 
its “playful youth,” is spent, appropriately in the care of the nymphs of 
springs, streams and lakes, the Naiads. The young Nile emerges from this 
lake at another point, now in its third age as a “‘manly river,” and makes a 
wide sweep in Ethiopia. It flows down “thro’ splendid kingdoms,”’ “gather- 
ing many a flood” (the greatest would be the White Nile which it joins in 
the great valley near the place where Khartoum is now situated). The 
greatly augmented river now descends in that region of sand and cataracts, 
Nubia, and as the “rich king of floods” spreads out over Egypt. Thomson 
was not concerned with following the waters through the Delta to the sea. 

Granting that Goethe did not invent the whole description of his river, 
one can be sure, at any rate, that his chief model was not a European stream 
such as the Rhine (though Prof. Karl Heinemann declared it was).* For 
his grand conception Goethe needed an immense river, appropriately in or 


® Goethes Mahomet und Prometheus {Bausteine, x1], Halle, 1914, pp. 18-21. Cf. especially 
Burdach, Faust u. Moses, Pr. Akad. Sitz.-Ber. 1912, 756-762. 

7 J. Logie Robertson, in the notes of his edition of The Seasons, Oxford, 1891, p. 292, 
thought Thomson had read Father Jerome Lobo’s A Voyage to Abyssinia (in Samuel Johnson’s 
translation, 1735). 

® Goethes Werke, Leipzig, Bibl. Institut., Vol. 1 (1900), introduction, p. 73*. 
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adjacent to the Mohammedan world. In the study of these passages the 
scope of the river in each poet’s description must be considered—the char- 
acteristic features included within its whole course. Thomson, for instance, 
mentioned a sandy desert region along the Nile; Goethe did the same for 
his river, thus ruling out the Rhine, etc., as possible models for his stream in 
the greater part of its course. 

Goethe will not, of course, reproduce word for word much of Thomson’s 
passage. He will use the author of “Summer” as a poet of nature, selecting 
from his descriptions the features that appeal to him, or he will rearrange 
and alter them to suit his purposes and work in details for which he had 
doubtless found suggestions elsewhere (see below, pages 5 sq.). 

On a mountain above the clouds the “‘Felsenquell’’ of the ““Gesang”’ was 
born. Up there, too, it was nurtured in its youth by. “gute Geister” (as in 
Thomson by the Naiads). It flows through the stratum of clouds which, 
clinging to the mountain-side (line 4), occupies approximately the place 
which the lake had in Thomson. “Jiinglingfrisch’’ now, the stream dances 
down out of the cloud-mass.’” The next stage of the stream, as in “Summer,” 
is early manhood (line 16), when “‘mit festem Fiihrertritt’’ it snatches along 
“brother’’ streams in its course. Similar now to Thomson’s maturing Nile 
in Nubia, it encounters the obstacles of the inhospitable desert and beyond 
but, reinforced by these “brothers,” it finally sweeps on, through and over 
them ‘ (and with its beneficent burdens out to the welcoming parent 
Ocean). 

The similarities may be sufficiently clear from the parallel passages. 


James Thomson, “Summer” (1746) Goethe, ““Gesang” (1773), 1774" 


THE treasures these, hid from the bounded search 
Of ancient knowledge; whence, with annual pomp, 
Rich king of floods! o’erflows the swelling Nile. 
From his two springs, in Gojam’s sunny realm, 1. ALI... Felsenquell 
Pure welling out, he thro’ the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant stream. 4. FA. Uber Wolken 
There, by the Naiads nurs’d, he sports away Nahrten seine Jugend 
His playful youth, amid the fragrant isles, Gute Geister, Zwischen Klippen 
That with unfading verdure smile around. Im Gebsisch. 
Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks; 16. ALI. Und mit festem Fihrertritt 
And gathering many a flood, and copious fed Reisst er seine Briiderquellen 
With all the mellowed treasures of the sky, Mit sich fort. 
Winds in progressive majesty along: 55. ALI. Und nun schwillt er herrlicher® 
Thro’ splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze, 58. Triumphirt durch Konigreiche 
Now wanders wild o’er solitary tracts 45. ALI . . . in dder Wiiste 
Of life-deserted sand; till, glad to quit Gier’ ger Sand ... 
The joyless desart, down the Nubian rocks (Cf. 48: Ein Hiigel Hemmet uns zum 
From thundering steep to steep, he pours his urn, Teiche.) 
And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wave. 


HIS brother Niger too, and all the floods. . . (Cf. 37, 38, 50-52, 70: Briider; 17: 
Brtiderquellen.) 


® There is a possibility that a very short description of the Rhine by Thomson furnished 
after all a few details for the lower part of Goethe’s river; see below, p. 6. 
© Friedrich eens it eo “Der Felsenstrom” (1775) owed not a little to Goethe’s 

“Gesang,” but it represented the stream as a youth only (“Unsterblicher Jiingling”). A power- 
ful youth, too. Where Goethe’s stream at that stage chased playfully after “bunte Kiesel,” 
a could say of his torrent: “Du haschest die Felsen und walzest sie spottend wie Kiesel 

in.” 

_ ™ The text of the “Gesang” from the Musenalmanach 1774 has been reprinted several 
times, e.g. by J. Minor, Goethes Mahomet, Jena, 1907, 108-110; by M. Morris, Der Junge 
Goethe, m1 (1910), 138-149. 

2 Cf. “Summer,” 813 end. 
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Certain differences between “Summer’’ 806-822 and the “Gesang”’ can 
very reasonably be taken as Goethe’s modifications. 1. The “infant” and 
youthful stream of the Nile flowed amid isles in a lake, while Goethe’s 
young river descended “Zwischen Klippen.’’ 2. Goethe started his ‘“‘Fel- 
senquell,’’ as it were, on one “Of Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling cliffs’’ 
(“Autumn”’ 801). Lake Dambea was replaced, with easy freedom, by cloud- 
masses on the mountain-slope, suggested by the impressive verses about 
“these upper seas, condensed Around the cold aérial mountain’s brow’’ in 
the lines of “Summer”’ immediately preceding the description of the Nile 
(791 sqq).4 3. The six gigantic cataracts of the Nile were loosely covered by 
Thomson’s expression, “from thundering steep to steep.’”’ For his purpose 
Goethe did not need all that; here he has only, “Ein Hiigel Hemmet uns 
zum Teiche.” It is an unreal conception that the reinforced waters, coming 
down for the first time, meet a “hill” blocking further extension of the bed 
they seek. But Goethe’s aim was to stress the codperation of the “‘brothers’’; 
the stream fills up to form a “Teich” and, with their united aid, it bursts 
over the top. The formation of a permanent cataract there is left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

In another borrowing Goethe practically concealed his use of the vivid 
expression of playfulness in “Summer” 809: “He sports away his play- 
ful youth.” The German poet did not, however, attempt to reproduce 
“sports away” or “playful” literally, but he did keep the idea by giving a 
specific instance of the young stream’s playfulness—in Fatema’s words, 
line 14: “Durch die Gipfelginge Jagt er bunten Kieseln nach.” 

After the Musenalmanach text of 1774 the next significant version was 
that of the manuscript collection of 1777 which already had the title 
““Mahomets Gesang,” was no longer an alternating song, and showed most 
of the other changes that appeared in the final version of the Gedichte, 1789. 

Variants in Goethe’s versions of significance for “Summer’’ occur for 
only one place: 

“Summer,” |. 815, 816 “Gesang,” 1774, 1. 58: “Mahomets Gesang,” 


MS 1777, Gedichte 1789 
Winds in progressive majesty Triumphirt Und in rollendem Triumphe 


ong: 
Thro’ splendid kingdoms . . . durch Kénigreiche 


Goethe took over at first “Thro’ . . . kingdoms,”’ but by 1777, in the copy 
for Frau von Stein, he had left out “durch Kénigreiche’”’ and made a line 
which corresponds somewhat more closely than “Triumphirt”’ to the pre- 
ceding verse of ‘‘Summer’’ (815). 

The points of closest contact between the “Gesang’”’ and “Summer’’ 
806-822 may be given here in summary: 1. Goethe’s stream must also be a 
great river; 2. and a tropical river, as in Thomson; 3. the scope of the river 


18 Some lines in ““Autumn” (828-835) bring out even more distinctly the eternal cycle of 
water which is so significant also for the ““Gesang”’: 
“United thus 


The exhaling sun, the vapour-burdened air, 
The gelid mountains that, to rain condensed, 
These vapours in continual current draw, 
And send them o’er the fair-divided earth 
In bounteous rivers to the deep again, 
A social commerce hold, and firm support 
The full-adjusted harmony of things.’ 
“ Facsimile, Schriften der Goethe-Ges., xxi (1908). Original for Frau von Stein. 
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must be considered, that is, the inclusion and adaptation by Goethe of 
most of the outstanding features of the Nile from Thomson’s descrip- 
tion. The sequence of these features is so fixed that they appear in the 
“Gesang’’ in about the same order as in Thomson’s poem.” Then come im- 
portant traits which Thomson himself added to his geographical description 
of the Nile and which were adopted by Goethe: 4. the Naiads—Goethe’s 
“gute Geister,” likewise attending the youthful stream; 5. the joyousness 
and playfulness of the young river and the stressed manliness of the maturer 
stream; 6. the ages which Thomson mentioned for his river and which are 
reflected in the “Gesang;’”’ 7. Thomson’s words, “His brother, Niger, too’’, 
which made a profound impression on Goethe in his “‘Briiderquellen” and in 
several repetitions of “Briider’’ for the tributary rivers;* 8. a number of 
literal correspondences to Thomson (cf. the parallel texts), not overlooking 
the passage which showed variants in Goethe’s versions (page 4). 

All of these points, in combination in compact space, as they are, furnish 
convincing evidence that Goethe made direct use of Thomson’s description 
of the Nile in his ““Gesang”’ for Mahomet. 

1. ““Gesang’’ 19-44; 59-73. Those verses 806-822 of “Summer” may not 
contain all of Thomson’s contributions to the ‘‘“Gesang.” The context of the 
English passage should be studied—the rest of a hundred lines, say, going 
back to 759 and forward to 859. With Goethe’s readiness to take suggestions 
from his reading, his eye for essentials, and his resourcefulness in free adap- 
tation, it is very probable that his poem profited from his certain familiarity 
with “Summer” in verses other than those already considered. Lines 822b-— 
859 consist of passages on great iropical rivers other than the Nile. 

Some, if not all, of the following places may have served Goethe as re- 
minders of details which he could use in lines 19-44. “Summer” 760 the 
meads “bright with exalted flowers’’, 829 “On Indus’ . . . banks the rosy 
shower’’, and especially line 847 where rivers traverse “blooming wilds And 
fruitful deserts’ could have inspired ‘‘Gesang”’ 19 ‘‘Drunten werden in dem 
Thal Unter seinem Fusstritt Blumen Und die Wiese lebt von Seinem 
Hauch’’; “Summer” 851 “O’er peopled plains they fair diffusive flow’’ 
and ‘‘Gesang” 27 ‘‘Nach der Ebne dringt sein Lauf Schlangewandelnd”’ ; 
“Summer”’ 838 “‘Swelled by a thousand streams’ reduced to the scale of the 
“Gesang”’ could have become line 29 “Biche schmiegen Sich gesellschaft- 
lich an ihn,”’ intensifying the notion of the ‘‘Briider.” 

Lines 59-73. Goethe must follow his river’s course down to the parent 
Ocean. For the lower part of the river the abbreviated Nile description 
from “Summer’’ could give him no further hints; and the Lower Nile any- 


’* For a stronger effect Goethe put lines 55 and 58 (cf. “Summer” 813b, 815, 816) after 
the sandy desert and the surmounting of the “hill” (cf. ““Gesang,” 45, 46, 48). 

6 Thomson represented the Niger as the “brother’’ of the Nile because it was still believed 
that the two rivers ran from the same lake, or even that the Niger was a tributary of the Nile 
flowing eastward into it. The Niger was also cailed “The Nile of the Negroes.” If the youn 
Goethe knew anything about the Niger, he must also have heard such theories; and he wou 
doubtless also be conscious of tributaries as “brothers,” since they, too, are offspring of one 
progenitor, Ocean. 

Prof. Saran had to labor hard to explain the origin of “Briider” here—he could think only 
of the Moravian “Brethren” and accordingly spoke of “Motive Zinzendorfischer Frémmig- 
keit,” (Goethes Mahomet, etc., p. 20). 

"Goethe had lately represented streams tributary to a river as not exactly “Briider”: “Sein 
Ansehn nimmt zu wie ein Strom, der nur einmal ein Paar Bache gefressen hat; die tibrigen 
geben sich von selbst.’ Goetz 1773 [1v, 4], and already in the Urgoets, 1771. 
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way was not of the type he preferred here. He must have read and could 
have used in this connection some details from the context of that Thomson 
passage and from Liberty, IV, 887-894. The latter verses trace the Rhine 
from the Alps to the Netherlands.'’ With lines 890-893 compare “‘Gesang”’ 
60-69, particularly 892/3: “and culture, trade, Towns, meadows, gliding 
ships, and villas mixed.” Also ““Summer’’ 769 palaces, villas: ““Gesang’’ 63 
““Marmorhiuser’’; 856 (of the great South American rivers) ““Thus pouring 
on they proudly seek the deep”’: cf. the end of the “Gesang.” 


B. “‘Gesang der lieblichen Geister in der Wiiste”’ 
(“Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern’’) 


A close association of this poem with the ‘‘Gesang”’ for Mahomet is 
obvious enough.'* 1. The nature-basis of each is a flowing stream; 2. each 
was a “Gesang,”’ originally conceived as a responsive song rendered by two 
singers; 3. each has the short verses of “‘freie Rhythmen,”’ though not iden- 
tical in type; 4. the idea set forth in the first lines of the ““Gesang der Gei- 
ster” has a close affinity to the thought of the ‘“‘Gesang’”’ for Mahomet; 5. in 
the arrangement of his poems Goethe himself suggested an intimate connec- 
tion between the two by putting the later poem immediately after ‘‘Maho- 
mets Gesang.”’ 6. Most of the lines of the second ‘‘Geist” display more ac- 
tion than those of the first (H. Rehder). This is a parallel to the condition 
in the “‘Gesang”’ for Mahomet, where there was generally a difference in 
tone between the parts of Ali and of Fatema. 7. The “Gesang”’ for Maho- 
met, following Thomson, suggested or indicated ages in the course of the 
stream. The parallel of the soul and the water in ‘‘Gesang der Geister’’ 
has been regarded by two scholars, at any rate, as marking stages or periods 
of development.” If so, we should have another feature in common with 
Goethe’s earlier poem. 

But the strongest link connecting the two poems has been overlooked— 
James Thomson’s ‘Summer.’ I suspect that Goethe, probably as early as 
1773, had considered incorporating in another song thoughts and materials 
not used for the “Gesang”’ for Mahomet. Of the materials which could be 
used for nature description in the second poem, the chief piece was a passage 
which Goethe had found a few more than 200 lines farther back in ““Sum- 
mer’’ (590 sqq., reprinted below).” It was the description of a stream—small 


17 As when impetuous from the snow-heaped Alps 
To vernal suns relenting, pours the Rhine; 
While undivided, oft, with wasteful sweep, 

890 He foams along; but through Batavian meads, 

Branched into fair canals, indulgent flows; 
Waters a thousand fields; and culture, trade, 
Towns, meadows, gliding ships, and villas mixed, 
A rich, a wondrous landscape rises round. 

18 See the discussion of W. Bode and Konr. Burdach, Stunden mit Goethe, 1x, pp. 244 sq., 
250, 257-259. Bode, p. 246, spoke of ‘‘Gesang der Geister” as a “‘Zwillingsgedicht” with the 
other poem. 

19 W. Bode, ibid., p. 244: “Erscheint nicht unser Gedicht ‘Des Menschen Seele’ daneben 
[‘“Mahomets Gesang’] wie eine andere Abwandlung desselben Gedankens?” 

2° Karl Heinemann, Goethes Werke, Leipzig, Bibl. Institut, 1 (1900), Einl., p. 74* and pp. 
288 sq. This interpretation seems to have been ignored until its revival by the latest commen- 
tator, Prof. James Boyd, Notes to Goethe’s Poems, 1 (1944), p. 158 (Str. 2 childhood and boy- 
hood; Str. 3 youth; Str. 4 manhood, maturity). 

21 W. Bode, Stunden mit Goethe, 1x, 248, thought the poem stemmed from sentences in the 
tenth Sura of the Koran. Cf. also Burdach on the Koran, ibid., pp. 250-254. Some pages further 
on (p. 259) Konr. Burdach quoted lines from Haller’s “‘Alpen’”’ and confidently declared: “‘Die 
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compared with the grandiose Nile—yet a mountain torrent of some size 
and power for Thomson’s Cheviot Hills. This short description began, not 
with a headspring, but with a waterfall, below which the stream “raged 
amid the shaggy rocks’’ and flowed on into a peaceful vailey. This passage 
could serve Goethe well for the larger poetic purpose of a new song, but 
before his visit to the Staubbach falls he had probably not yet worked out 
to suit him the poem which was to contain it. 

The First Version of October, 1779. While Goethe was on his second tour 
in Switzerland he visited Lauterbrunnen in the Berner Oberland. Close by 
was the Staubbach waterfall which has so often been given practically the 
whole credit for inspiring the nature description in the “Gesang der Geister.”’ 
As the Staubbach fall has a drop of nearly 1000 feet, the water of the small 
stream mostly turns to mist on the way down. When. Goethe was there the 
clouds were hiding only the top and the flow of the somewhat fickle water- 
fall was fair, so that the young poet was deeply impressed. We know this 
from his communications to Charlotte von Stein and from the notes of Carl 
Matthaei.” During the stay in Lauterbrunnen in the second week of Octo- 
ber (9th to the 11th) Goethe turned his attention to this poem and from 
Thun he sent it on October 14th to Frau von Stein. This manuscript is un- 
fortunately lost, but a copy which Goethe asked Frau von Stein to make for 
K. L. von Knebel was preserved. This copy, the only version bearing the 
title ““Gesang der lieblichen Geister in der Wiiste,” has to represent the 
first text of the completed poem.” 

Eight and nine days later Goethe was in Lausanne. There he called on 





Verse Hallers sind ohne Frage das Vorbild fiir Goethes Gedicht. . . . ”’ Familiar as Goethe was 


with those two works, he did not use them for the descriptive port of this poem. 


So far as I can learn, only A. Kutscher had mentioned Thomson in connection with this 
song, Das Naturgefiihl in Goethes Lyrik . . . bis 1789, Leipzig 1906, p. 139. He noticed the pas- 
sage in ‘‘Summer’”’ and, in two inconspicuous lines, overlooked by Burdach, Bode, Saran, and 
others who might have profited by following up his reference, he wrote: “In breiter Ausfiihrung 
beschreibt Thomson einen Wasserfall sehr ahnlich.” He then quoted one line only (603) of the 
Thomson passage to illustrate the resemblance. Though Kutscher deserves credit for discover- 
ing the passage in ‘“‘Summer,”’ he did not study it carefully enough to recognize it as Goethe’s 
direct source, nor did he connect it with the “Gesang”’ for Mahomet. I bad noticed the passage 
in “Summer’”’ before finding Kutscher’s reference to it. 

22 Weimar ed. Abt. rv, 4. Bd., pp. 74 sg., 84.sg. Carl Matthaei (see next note) also recorded 
Goethe’s impressions of the waterfall: “Der Staubbach . . . wire ihm das héchste Ideal der 
Ruhe, sein Fall und Wasserstaub hatte ihn mit einem seligen Gefiih] tiberfallen; iiberhaupt 
wenn der Mensch sich nur stets der Ruhe iiberliesse, wiirde er alles in der Natur ansehen, wie 
es Natur gibt.” 

23 There were also MS copies by Herder and Fri. von Géchhausen. The former seems to 
represent an intermediate stage between Frau von Stein’s copy and the final text of the Ge- 
dichte, in that it preserved the dialog form but had such new readings as “verschleiernd”’ and 
“Schaumende” (von Stein, von Géchhausen: “schleiernd” and ‘Alle die’”’). 

W. Frels, Deutsche Dichterhandschriften, etc., (Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Am.), Leipzig, 1934, 
p. 95, lists a MS text in Ziirich, Zentralbibliothek, which had escaped the notice of editors and 
commentators. Only lines 1-22 were accessible here (in facsimile in the prospectus of the new 
Gedenkausgabe of Goethe’s works to be published by the Artemis-Verlag of Ziirich). It is the 
only text of the early form in Goethe’s hend—enessenty practically the same as Frau von 
Stein’s copy. It is without title or date. As in the known copies of the early version, the parts 
of the two “Geister” are indicated (here by the numerals 1. or 2. over the groups of lines). 
Goethe may have written this copy very soon after visiting the Staubbach fall. If the poem in 
this form had been composed before October, 1779, the Staubbach could have contributed 
nothing—and that seems implausible. At any rate, the terminus a quo could scarcely have been 
as early as Goethe’s copies of his poems for Frau von Stein, 1777, otherwise one would expect 
to find it in that group. 
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the dazzling Mme Maria Antonia von Branconi, whose private secretary, 
Carl Matthaei, recorded Goethe’s visit: “Er erzaihlte von seiner Reise mit 
dem Herzog, vom Staubbach bei Lauterbrunnen, angesichts dessen sein 
‘Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern’ entstanden.’’ Hans Gerhard Grif, 
who printed these notes, thought Matthaei wrote them soon or even di- 
rectly after Goethe’s visit (Oct. 22, 23). Jf that was the case, it would mean 
that within a matter of days after leaving Lauterbrunnen and after sending 
Frau von Stein the “Gesang der lieblichen Geister in der Wiiste’’, Goethe 
had already changed the title to the form used for the printed text a decade 
later; and if he did that, he may also have made that early some of the 
other changes appearing in the text of the Gedichte, 1789. 

Though Frau von Stein’s copy may represent a stage which Goethe soon 
altered to some extent, that version will be taken here as the basis for an 
examination of the influence of ‘Summer’ on the German poem. 

The title of this version seems to have been formulated long before 
Goethe’s visit to Lauterbrunnen—while the poet was still under the spell 
of the scene of the first part of the ‘“‘Gesang”’ for Mahomet (so closely bound 
up with that other passage from “Summer,’’ 806 sqq.). The Naiads there 
became “gute Geister’’ and appealed so strongly to the young poet that he 
had two of them reappear as “liebliche Geister’’ and sing responsively the 
new song.” Perhaps only Goethe understood the phrase “in der Wiiste”’ in 
this connection. Might it have been carried over from some concept of the 
pre-Staubbach period?* 

The literal correspondences in lines 18—24 with four verses of ‘‘Summer’”’ 
(see below, page 9) reveal without a doubt that Goethe used part of 
Thomson’s description; that being the case, it is hardly conceivable that he 
could have missed the preceding nine or ten lines. That he began with a 
cascade in a mountain stream of moderate size and followed the waters 
down below it, shows again that he must have been familiar with the whole 
passage in “Summer.’’ However the waterfall description in Goethe’s ten 
verses (say, 8-17) deviates from “Summer,” lines 590-598. For Thomson’s 
is an “impetuous torrent,” thundering down on “the loud-resounding rock 
below” and dashing up spray, while the falling water in Goethe’s verses 
turns to clouds of mist and settles lightly on the rock.*” The character of 


4 Jahrb. der Goethe-Gesellschaft, tv (1917), 248 and Anm. I. 

26 W. Bode had already identified the ‘‘Geister” of the later song with “‘gute Geister’’ of 
the earlier one but, having overlooked the connection with “Summer,” he failed to recognize 
them as Naiads; Stunden mit Goethe, 1x, 247: ‘‘Das sind zwar noch die guten Geister, die uns 
- - ‘Mahomets Gesang’ begegneten: . . . es sind einfach die genii loci, die tiber den Quellen 
schweben. .. . 

Prof. Saran declared that Goethe’s “gute Geister’’ were “Engel.” Goethes Mahomet, 
etc., p. 13. 

*6 It is tempting to speculate a bit here. After completing the ““Gesang”’ for Mahomet, 
Goethe felt the urge to compose a song to be rendered by winsome Naiads or “gute Geister” 
who had tended the youthful river far up on the rugged mount, “Uber Wolken . . . Zwischen 
Klippen Im Gebiisch.” Such an (uninhabited) region would be the original “‘Wiiste,”’ taking the 
word in the sense of “‘einsame Gegend,” “‘Wildnis.”” (Thomson was continually describing such 
rough scenery with terms like “wild,” ‘‘wilds,” “wilderness,” “waste.”) With that scene in 
mind “‘Gesang der lieblichen Geister in der Wiiste’”’ would be an appropriate title. But when 
the new song was built up around and adapted to “Summer” 590, etc. with suitable modifica- 
tions, “in der Wiiste” may have seemed unfitting for this‘‘broken scene.” Thus Goethe sub- 
stituted another phrase. 

27 Yet there are several expressions in Goethe’s lines on the waterfall similar to details 
of Thomson’s description. Even though they are typical features of cataracts, in this context 
they can be fairly taken as relics of the verses of “Summer,” 590-594: “down the steep,” “the 
shelving brink’’: “von der hohen steilen Felswand”’; “an azure sheet”: “der reine Strahl’; “in 
a cloud of foam’’: “in Wolkenwellen.” 
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Thomson’s “rough cascade” (cf. “Spring” 911) is thus the opposite of 
Goethe’s. For the higier purpose of his song as a whole Goethe had to have 
a contrast between a gentle cascade and the rough course of the stream over 
the rocks further down. If Goethe had not made such a modification of the 
Thomson description before this visit to Switzerland, the Staubbach—‘‘das 
héchste Ideal der Ruhe,” as Carl Matthaei reported his words (see note 
above)—surely impressed upon him the appropriateness of the gentle type 
of waterfall. Lines 8-17, too, are sung by the gentler first “Geist.” 

For convenient reference the Goethe-text (made up with the variants 
of the Weimar edition) will be printed here in full. 


James Thomson, “Summer” (1746) Goethe, ‘‘Gesang der lieblichen 
Geister in der Wiiste” (1779) 


(THUS up the mount, in airy vision rapt, (1. G. Des Menschen Seele 
I stray, regardless whither; till the sound Gleicht dem Wasser: 
Of a near fall of water every sense back,] Vom Himmel kommt es, 
Wakes from the charm of thought: swift-shrinking Zum Himmel steigt es. 
I check my steps, and view the broken scene.) 2. G. 5 Und wieder nieder 
Zur Erde muss es, 
Ewig wechselnd.) 


SMOOTH to the shelving brink a copious flood 1.G. Strémt von der hohen, 
Rolls fair and placid; where collected all, Steilen Felswand 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 10 Der reine Strahl, 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. Staubt er lieblich 
At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad; In Wolkenwellen 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it falls, Zum giatten Fels 
And from the loud-resounding rocks below Und leicht empfangen 
Dash’d in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 15 Wallt er schleiernd, 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. Leisrauschend, 
Nor can the tortur’d wave here find repose: Zur Tiefe nieder. 
But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 2. G. Ragen Klippen 
Now flashes o’er the scatter’d fragments, now Dem Sturze entgegen, 
Aslant the hollowed channel rapid darts; 20 Schdéumt er unmuthig 
And falling fast from gradual slope to slope, Stufenweise 
With wild infracted course, and lessened roar, Zum Abgrund. 
It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last, 1.G. Im flachen Bette 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. Schleicht er das Wiesenthal hin, 
2. G. 25 Und in dem glatten See 
Weiden ihr Antlitz 
Alle Gestirne. 


(1. G. Wind ist der Welle 
Lieblicher Buhler. 
2. G. 30 Wind mischt von Grund aus 
Alle die Wogen. 


1. G, Seele des Menschen, 
Wie gleichst du dem Wasser! 
2. G. Schicksal des Menschen, 
35 Wie gleichst du dem Wind!) 


The Thomson lines which count the most for Goethe here are 600, 603, 
605, and 606. I take these four verses (out of a group of eight) to be the 
source of seven lines (18-24) of the German. Here in lines 18-22, sung by the 
second ‘‘Geist,’’ the water rushes down its rough, rocky, obstructing bed, 
in contrast to the gentle falls; then the first “Geist” sings, in the two lines 
23, 24, of another variation in the character of the stream. At this point 
the correspondences between these passages in the two poets stop. 

The compactness of Goethe’s description is worth mentioning. To cover 
the span from the brink of the falls to the dale, he used no more lines than 
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Thomson (seventeen in both) but his skort verses contain scarcely more 
than a third as many words. 

Goethe followed his stream farther down than Thomson and had it end 
in a ~ at lake. He accomplished this in three lines (25-27, second 
“*Geist’’). 

The essentially Thomsonian description of the cascade and the stream 
is the main body of the “Gesang der lieblichen Geister.”” To expand it for 
a finished poem, Goethe composed in general terms, with a not very evi- 
dent organic connection with the middle section, (1) an introduction, 
verses 1-7, and (2) two slightly irregular groups of four lines each at the 
end (which, disassociated from lines 1 and 2, read like an independent 
poem). The latter introduce two new themes, “Schicksal” and “‘Wind”— 
yielding a sort of metaphorical equation: Fate acts on the Soul, as Wind on 
Water. Or, diagrammatically: 


Soul= Water 
| oem 
Fate = Wind 


The effect of wind on water may be gentle or violent, but that of fate on the 
soul is violent only. The effects of wind in the poem as a whole would 
be evident only on the lake, not on the stream above it, although that was, 
after all, the heart of the poem.” 

It is interesting that Goethe’s line 25 has a parallel in Liberty, Pt. IV, 
line 358: “(The snow-fed torrent, in white mazes tost) Down to the clear 
ethereal lake below.’’® Also the sonorous verses 30, 31 (second “Geist,” 
“Wind mischt von Grund aus Alle die Wogen,”’ may well be an echo of 
Thomson’s “‘Winter,”’ 155 ‘sqgq.*° These two parallels are no less close than 
the one from Othello Iv, 2, so often cited by Goethe commentators.* 

The cryptic remark forwarded with the poem to Frau von Stein might 
well have been poetic fiction: ‘‘Von dem Gesange der Geister hab’ ich noch 
wundersame Strophen gehért, kann mich aber kaum beiliegender erinnern.”’ 
“Summer” had given him all that he cculd use here and other Staubbach 


*8 On this colleague H. Rehder contributes the following helpful elucidation: “Could the 
meaning be as follows? In infancy and youth man is not subjected to (or aware of) the blows of 
Fate (just as the young, lively stream is not affected by the Wind). Not until after maturity 
and an (outward) calm have been attained does he experience Fate, just as the gale strikes the 
deeper water (of the lake) and wiihlt es von Grund aus. Conclusion: Schicksal (= Passion) does 
not affect the soul until it is self-contained and placid.” 

2° Goethe knew, of course, that the water of the Staubbach finally reached the Brienzer 
See but we cannot be sure that that was the lake of the poem. As we have seen, Goethe’s de- 
scription of the stream between falls and lake was based on Thomson—not on the Swiss local- 


ity. 
3° There Thomson was describing a storm on pe eens | wintry Baltic: 
“On the ive main 
th sir 


Descends th’ ethereal force, and with strong gust 
Turns from its bottom the discolour’d deep . . . 
Lashed into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o’er a thousand raging waves to burn. 
Meantime the mountain billows... .” 
In 1. 31 “Schaiumende Wogen,”’ (the later reading, already in Herder’s MS copy) is closer to 
“Winter” 159 (“Lashed into foam”) than “Alle die Wogen” of Frau von Stein’s copy. 
Fr. von Stolberg’s ““Felsenstrom” (see note 10) hastens down “‘zum griinlichen See” whose 
surface may be calm or moved by winds. Had the two poets discussed such themes? 
“The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets,” and lines 28, 29 of ‘““Gesang der Geister’’: 
“Wind ist der Welle Lieblicher Bubler.”’ 
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impressions of a few days before could not have faded away so soon. Still 
there remains a possibility that the poet was alluding to some much earlier 
conception for a “‘Gesang der lieblichen Geister.”’ 

The changes in wording since the middle of October, 1779, were slight 
and scarcely involved lines coming into consideration for Thomson. As 
mentioned above (page 8), several alterations may have been made as 
early as the third week of that October. The most significant changes by 
1789 were the giving up of the responsive type of song and the altered title. 
The curious reader wonders—the second time for this poem—just what 
its title meant to Goethe. “‘Geister iiber den Wassern”’ seems now to be remi- 
niscent of the language of Gen., 1, 2. But possibly no more than the sub- 
stitution of the phrase “‘iiber den Wassern”’ (for “in der Wiiste’’) was sug- 
gested to the poet by the familiar biblical passage; thus the singing ‘‘Gei- 
ster” here may still be akin to the Naiads in the poem of James Thomson. 


II 
““Mignon”’ (““Kennst du das Land’’) 


More than three score years ago G. von Loeper in his notes on “Mig- 
non”’ called attention, in a somewhat roundabout way, to three and one- 
half lines of ‘“‘Summer’’ (603-606) in connection with “die exotische italii- 
nische Landschaft”’ in Goethe’s song and in his “‘Nausikaa.””* All later com- 
mentators apparently depended on Loeper’s rather too short quotation 
without studying the verses from “Summer,” thus most of them went no 
further than to admit resemblances to Thomson for one or two of Goethe’s 
lines.* 

The passages from the two poets may be printed here to show at a 
glance the verbal correspondences: 


James Thomson, “Summer” (1746) Goethe, Theatralische Sendung 
(4. Buch, 1. Kap.) 


BEAR me, Pomona! to thy citron groves; Kennst du (den Ort) das Land, wo die 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, Citronen bliihn, 
With the deep orange, glowing thro’ the green, Im griinen Laub die Gold-Orangen glihn, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclin’d Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes, Die Myrthe still und froh der Lorbeer steht, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. Kennst du es wohl? 
(Deep in the night the massy locust sheds, Dahin! Dahin 
Quench my hot limbs; orlead methro’the maze, Miécht’ ich mitdir, o mein Gebieter, ziehn! 
Embowering endless, of the Indian fig) 


% “T)nd der Geist Gottes schwebte iiber dem Wasser (Gewisser),”’ (modern renderings 
_ ng “auf dem Wasser”). Goethe’s “‘iiber den Wassern” (with the plural) is closer to the 

ebrew. 

33 Goethe’s Gedichte, Berlin, 1. Theil (1882), p. 353. 

* A. Kutscher, Das Naturgefiihl in Goethes Lyrik ... bis 1789, p. 156: “Langer schon 
wusste man von der zweiten Zeile, dass sie ihr Vorbild in [““Summer’’ 663] hat.” However true 
the statement in his dass-clause may be, Kutscher erated in saying in 1906: “Langer 
schon wusste man’’; he had read too much out of the a of Loeper (whom he did not name). 
Eugen Wolff, Mignon, Miinchen 1909, p. 204 (following Loeper and Kutscher): “Die Uber- 
tragung in poetische Anschauung wird durch Thomsons “‘Jahreszeiten”’ geférdert, die schon 
auf den jungen Goethe mannigfach wirkten. . . . ” In 1917 Wolff (in Zeitler, Goethe-Handbuch, 
11, 325) qualified his former statement: “ . .. die ihm [Goethe] 1782-1783 noch mangelnde An- 
schauung Italiens wurde vielleicht von der Darstellung der Zitronen und der durch das Griin 
glibenden Orangen in Thomsons “‘Jahreszeiten” ergiinzt.” E. A. Boucke, Goethes Gedichte in 
Goethes Werke, Feateesasbe, Bibl. Institut, 1, 363, admitted a striking correspondence in 
the beginning of “Mignon” with line 665 of “Summer.” James Boyd, Notes to Goethe’s Poems, 
1 (1944), p. 211: “Our poem is reminiscent of some lines in Thomson’s “Seasons... .” 
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In the following the various aspects of the Thomson-Goethe relation for 
this poem will be brought together. 

1. The Italian scene: Pomona’s citron groves, with the adaptations suit- 
able for ““Mignon.”’ 

2. The reading of Herder’s manuscript copy, “Kennst du den Ort,” 
seems to favor Thomson’s influence: “der Ort, wo die Citronen bliihn,” 
spatially more limited than “‘das Land,” can pass for a poet’s definition of 
“citron groves.” 

3. In both poems the poet or singer is remote from the Italian locality 
which he longs to visit. 

4. Both sets of verses contain an appeal to some one with the implied 
power to transport the suppliant thither: “Bear me, Pomona, to... ’’ and 
“Dahin! Dahin Mécht’ ich mit dir, o mein Gebieter, ziehn!” 

5. Without question Goethe got the word ‘‘Gold-Orangen’’—as well as 
“Citronen’’—from Thomson. “Ein sanfter Wind” doubtless reflects “Fann’d 
by the breeze.”’ 

6. The ‘‘where’’-construction is employed also by Goethe: “to where the 
lemon,” etc.: “wo die Citronen bliihn.”’ (But cf. 2 above.) 

7. Thomson’s poem is blank verse, scanned as iambic pentameter (with 
caesura), but frequently a verse must be read with the stress on the first 
syllable. In “Mignon” there is a rime-scheme involving five lines in each 
stanza. These verses have five beats, masculine endings, and exactly the 
same rhythmic form as lines from Thomson: either straight iambic (lines 
2—4 of all stanzas), or the variant with the natural stress on the first sylla- 
ble (line 1 of the three stanzas; the last line of stanzas 1 and 2).* That 
Goethe chose such decasyllabic lines here when so many metrical forms 
were possible, must be due to Thomson’s example. 

8. The alliteration in both poets. “Summer” 665 has “glowing thro’ 
the green.’’ English and German being so closely related, Goethe could re- 
produce the same alliteration with practically equivalent German words: 
“Im griinen Laub die Gold-Orangen gliihn.’’ He even introduced another 
initial G in the same line: “Gold-Orangen,”’ rendering ‘‘deep orange’’; but 
for Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 1795, he broke up the triple alliteration and 
deviated from Thomson by changing “griinen”’ to “dunklen.” 

9. The verses of “‘“Summer’”’ beginning ““Bear me, Pomona” are sand- 
wiched in between the two passages which had given Goethe materials for 
the other two poems already discussed. The passage in “Summer” impor- 
tant for ““Gesang der Geister’”’ ended with line 606. We turn a leaf of the 
original and find, only 57 lines farther on (663), ““Bear me, Pomona’’; then 
commencing with 806 the verses used in the ‘““Gesang’”’ for Mahomet. These 


* Cf. E. A. Boucke, Goethes Werke, Festausgabe, Leipzig, Bibl. Institut, Gedichte, 1, Einl. 
p. 184*: ““Besonders wirksam ist die Verschiebung im ersten Mignonlied, wo in der Frage: 
‘Ke’nnst du das Land’ jedesmal der jambische Fluss unterbrochen wird. . . . In allen solchen 
Fallen wird durch die folgende Doppelsenkung natiirlicher Ersatz geschaffen und das Gleich- 
gewicht nicht gestért.”’ Kennst is held so that it fills the foot, so to speak, while the next two 
unstressed syllables are passed over very rapidly. Boucke might have added that the beginning 
of the last line of the first two stanzas has the same characteristic: ““Mé’cht’ ich mit dir. . . .” 
Such “Mignon” lines duplicate exactly, in pauses and all, three verses (668-670) printed 
above in the quotation from “‘Summer’’: “‘Fa’nn’d by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit,” and so 
on. Lines of this type are frequent in The Seasons (“‘Spring” 1009; “Summer” 197, 250, 374, 
643, 650, 1446, 1494; also Liberty, rv, 1050, etc.), and in other poets, too, of course: Milton 
Young, Pope—to mention only some older names. 
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three passages fall within a section containing 230 lines, filling less than 
nine pages of such an edition of The Seasons as that of A. Millars, London, 
1758. The contiguity of these passages makes it practically certain that 
Goethe was familiar with “Bear me, Pomona”’ at least as far back as early 
1773—many years before he was ready to use it in beginning a poem of 
his own. 

The influence of Thomson in “Mignon’”’ may not be entirely limited to 
the first lines. The verse: “Es stiirzt der Fels und iiber ihn die Fluth”’ could 
be a fair rendering of the vivid words in Liberty, Pt. II, 354 sq., which Goethe 
must have read: 


. the precipice frowned, dire; 
White, down as rock, the rushing torrent dashed.” 


Cuar.es A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 


% If Goethe had been following Thomson here, the meaning of “stiirzen” with “Fels” 
would then be certain: ‘to be precipitous,’ rather than ‘to plunge’ = ‘tumble down,’ as it still 
must be with “Fluth.” 
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BERKELEIAN ELEMENTS IN WORDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 


THE IMPORTANCE of Wordsworth’s study of philosophers in forming 
the body of thought that underlies and sustains his poetry is sufficiently 
established.! Since he absorbed his philosophic reading poetically, he 
brought together what seemed to him humanly enriching from widely 
varied and even contradictory systems of philosophy.? These disparate ele- 
ments are woven together into a subtle spiritual unity, not left as an eclectic 
gathering of ideas. Hence the fascination of disentangling separate strands 
in the complex web of Wordsworth’s thought. 

One of the philosophers whom he undoubtedly knew and whose in- 
fluence permeates his poetry is Bishop Berkeley. I know of no proof that he 
was aware of Berkeley before his association with Coleridge; and the poems 
written before 1797 show no imprint of Berkeley’s thought. But from that 


time on, his writing is impregnated with Berkeleian ideas. They are often- 


dominant in the poetry up to 1814, and they appear intermixed with more 
conventional attitudes up to the very last. 

The only one of Berkeley’s writings which was in Wordsworth’s library 
is Alciphron;* but it is hardly possible that he could have lived in daily 
intimacy with the Coleridge who named his second son for Berkeley in the 
warmth of his admiration without reading further in the philosopher’s 
works. Since most of the records of Coleridge’s conversation of the period 
bear witness to the eagerness with which he discussed Berkeley, Words- 
worth could not have escaped knowing at least at second hand An Essay 
Towards a New Theory of Vision, A Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge, Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, and Siris, 
for to these works Coleridge constantly refers. But if we assume that Words- 
worth knew only Alciphron, which he himself owned, we still have evidence 
upon which to base the study of Wordsworth’s connection with the phi- 
losopher, for we can find in its fourth dialogue the summary of Berkeley’s 
conception of the universe as it appears and re-appears in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. The conception of the sensible universe as spiritual language, the 
relation of the mind of man to the physical world, with the consequent re- 
lation between man and man, and finally between God and man, all ideas 
ultimately important in Wordsworth’s poetry, are set forth in Alciphron. 
If we consider the relation of the last two of these conceptions to the first 
two, we may even find in Berkeley’s thought the clue to Wordsworth’s 
being able to make the transition to orthodoxy without any sense of viola- 
tion of himself or recanting of fixed positions. 

Berkeley’s own orthodoxy is clear. His view of nature and man’s relation 
to it he considered conclusive proof of the being and providence of God; 
and in Alciphron he makes it support Christianity in particular. He became 
a bishop shortly after he had published this work, which shares with his 
earlier writings the object of giving “‘a demonstration of the existence and 


1 By such studies as Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art in their 
Historical Relations, Madison, 1927; Melvin M. Rader, Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry, 
Seattle, 1931; J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry, New 
York, 1936; and Newton P. Stallknecht, Strange Seas of Thought, Durham, 1945. 

? See the explanations given x C. D. Thorpe, “The Imagination, Coleridge vs. Words- 
worth,” PQ, xvmr: 1-18, and N. P. Stallknecht, “Wordsworth and Philosophy,” PMLA, 
XLIv: 1116-1143. 

* It appears both in the Sale Catalogue of the Library at Rydal Mount and in the MS 
Notebook ne now in the Houghton Library at Harvard. 
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immateriality of God, [and] the natural immortality of the Soul,’’* “with 
a plain demonstration of the Immediate Providence of an all-seeing God, 
... [which] should seem the readiest preparation, as well as the strongest 
motive, to the study and practice of virtue.’ 

It is not likely that when Wordsworth first read Berkeley, he followed 
the philosopher to the conclusions arrived at by “the most rigid laws of 
reasoning.’* But it is easy to see why he would have been charmed by 
Berkeley and would have absorbed such elements of Berkeleian thought as 
were congenial to him in the period when his own thinking had a so-called 
“pantheistic’” or “naturalistic’’*® quality. It is doubtful whether Words- 
worth appreciated the full flavor of Berkeley’s wit with its delicately devas- 
tating irony; but the purity, beauty, and occasional sublimity of Berkeley’s 
style make him the most captivating of English philosophers from a literary 
standpoint. The importance to Wordsworth of the very qualities which 
distinguish Berkeley’s writing is too well known to need review.’ 

The excellence of Berkeley’s prose is likely to appeal to any susceptible 
reader. A more definitely ‘‘Wordsworthian’’ aspect of the philosopher’s 
works is his sheer delight in the beauties of nature. The landscape surround- 
ing Newport, where Alciphron was written, surrounds the dialogues them- 
selves: 

Whereupon, after breakfast, we went down to a beach about half a mile off; where we walked 
on the smooth sand, with the ocean on one hand, and on the other wild broken rocks, inter- 


mixed with shady trees and springs of water, till the sun began to be uneasy. We then with- 
drew into a hollow glade, between two rocks." 


The very scene is one such as Wordsworth loved. The longer description 
which begins the fifth dialogue is still more Wordsworthian." 


With these claims upon his sympathy, it is not surprising to find Words- 


* Author’s Preface to The Principles of Human Knowledge, Works of George Berkeley, ed. 
A. C. Fraser, Oxford, 1901, 1, 235. 

. a to The Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, Works, 1, 376. 

.» p. 377. 

7M. M. Rader, pp. 127, 142, 179-181, and de Selincourt in the notes to his edition of the 
Prelude, passim are two of the many critics who might be cited as using the term. The charge 
of pantheism had also been made against Berkeley, who had actually forestalled it in his own 
writing. See Fraser’s comment, Works, 1, 365. Stallknecht points out the folly of the “endless 
and rather tiresome dispute” over the meaning of pantheism (Strange Seas of Thought, p. 143). 
But since the word carries the possibility of defnitions alien to Wordsworth’s t, it seems 
unfortunate to use it in describing him, as Stallknecht himself does. The strain in Wordsworth’s 
poetry which has given rise to these terms seems actually closer to animism than to pantheism 
and makes another curious example of the poet’s power to bring together apparently conflicting 
philosophies without letting them conflict. See the discussion of Wordsworth’s animism in 
R. D. Havens, The Mind of a Poet, Baltimore, 1941, ch. v, and the comment of Basil Willey: 
“We find the primitive animism being refined into pantheism.” (The Eighteenth Century Back- 
ground, New York, 1941, p. 276.) Wordsworth’s repudiation of pantheism is on record for what 
it is worth. « orres pondence of Crabb Robinsun with the Wordsworth Circle, ed. Edith J. Morley, 
Oxford, 1927, 1, 79-80.) 

5 E. Geen, “The Concept of Grace in Wordsworth’s Poetry,” PMLA, tvm: 715, and S. F. 
Gingerich, Essays in the Romantic Poets, New York, 1929, essay on Wordsworth, passim. See 
J. W. Beach, ch. rv. 

* J. Miles, “Wordsworth and Glitter,”’ SP, xi: 552-559, brings together some of the evi- 
dence from the Wordsworth Letters (ed. Ernest de Selincourt, Oxford, 1935-1939) which shows 
how firmly Wordsworth held to the detestation of overwrought style expressed in the Preface 
to Lyrical Ballads. 

10 Alciphron, Works, 11, 70. 

4 ‘We amused ourselves next day every one to his fancy till nine of the clock, when word 
was brought that the tea-table was set in the library, which is a gallery on the ground-floor, 
with an arched door at one end opening into a walk of limes; where, as soon as we had drunk 
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worth appropriating actual ideas from Berkeley, especially when the ideas 
coincide, with his own experience, for however freely Wordsworth levied 
upon the minds of others, he accepted only what his own mind pronounced 
valid. 


The basis of Berkeley’s battle against abstractions is a “steady ad- 
herence to the concrete experience found in our senses and inner conscious- 
ness.’ It was Berkeley ‘who first ventured the affirmation that the esse 
of material and extended things is percipi, that the primary reality is spirit- 
ual and the reality of the material world mind-dependent.’’” Berkeley with 
all the development and enrichment of his thought through a long life de- 
voted to meditating “upon God, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum,’’™ never departed from the position laid down in the Principles of 
Human Knowledge: 


Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that a man need only open his eyes 
to see them. Such I take this important one to be, viz. that all the choir of heaven and furni- 
ture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world, 
have not any subsistence without a mind; that their being is to be perceived or known; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind, or 
that of any other created spirit, they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some Eternal Spirit: it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of 
abstraction, to attribute to any single part of them an existence independent of a spirit.” 


‘“‘Let me be represented as one who trusts his senses,” he says in Hylas and 
Philonous.© The “true nature of Vision, considered as a faculty of the 





tea, we were tempted by fine weather to take a walk which led us to a small mount of easy 
ascent, on the top whereof we found a seat under a spreading tree. Here we had a prospect on 
one hand of a narrow bay or creek of the sea, enclosed on either side by a coast beautified with 
rocks and woods, and green banks and farm-houses. At the end of the bay was a small town, 
placed upon the slope of a hill, which, from the advantage of its situation, made a considerable 
figure. Several fishing-boats and lighters, gliding up and down on a surface as smooth and 
bright as glass, enlivened the prospect. On the other side, we looked down on green pastures, 
flocks, and herds basking beneath in sunshine, while we, in our superior situation enjoyed the 
freshness of air and shade.” Alciphron, Works, u, 193-194. 

% A. C. Fraser, Editor’s Preface to The Principles of Human Knowledge, Works, 1, 218. 

8 James Seth, English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, London, 1912, p. 127. 

14 Siris, Works, 111, 291. 

The Principles of Human Knowledge, Works, 1, 260-261. The Principles appeared in 
1710 and contained the first systematic setting forth of Berkeley’s views, following hard upon 
the tentative Essay toward a New Theory of Vision. 

6 Works, 1, 454. Berkeley recognized, however, the seductive power of abstractions. He 
constantly reiterated the danger in them for this very reason. Wordsworth follows him in this 
view, confessing in the Prelude: 


Mighty is the charm 
Of those abstractions to a mind beset 
With images. 
(Prelude, v1, 158-160 or 178-180. Since part of the object of the present study is to show the 
persistence of Berkeleian ideas in Wordsworth’s poetry, line numbers in the Prelude are given 
for both the text of 1805 and that of 1850; but quotations unless otherwise indicated are from 
the later version, and numbers referring to it stand before those referring to that of 1805. All 
references are to the edition of Ernest de Selincourt, Oxford, 1926.) In the Excursion, the Soli- 
tary says of himself during the period of fanaticism: 
[I] promptly seized 
All that Abstraction furnished for my needs 
Or purposes. 
(Excursion, 11, 795-797. For all references to Wordsworth’s poems other than the Prelude, the 
source is The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. Hutchinson and de Selincourt, Oxford, 1939.) 
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Soul,’’” is the interpretation of the language of sense: 


Vision is the Language of the Author of Nature,... Ideas which are observed to be con- 
nected with other ideas come to be considered as signs, by means whereof things not actually 
perceived by sense are signified or suggested to the imagination; whose objects they are, and 
which alone perceives them. . . . A great number of arbitrary signs, various and opposite, do 
constitute a Language.'* 


This idea makes the core of the fourth dialogue of Alciphron: 


I propound it fairly to your own conscience, whether you really think that God Himself 
speaks every day and in every place to the eyes of all men. 

Euph{ranor). That is really and in truth my opinion; and it should be yours too, if you 
are consistent with yourself, and abide by your own definition of language. Since you cannot 
deny that the great Mover and Author of nature constantly explaineth Himself to the eyes of 
men by the sensible intervention of arbitrary signs, which have no similitude or connexion with 
the things signified ; so as, by compounding and disposing them, to suggest and exhibit an end- 
less variety of objects, differing in nature, time, and place; thereby informing and directing 
men how to act with respect to things distant and future, as well as near and present. In con- 
sequence, I say, of yourown sentiments and concessions, you have as much reason to think the 
Universal Agent or God speaks to your eyes, as you can have for thinking any particular person 
speaks to your ears.?* 


In Wordsworth’s poetry the idea of nature as a visible language is con- 
stant; and the corresponding conception of the mind of man as having to 
interpret the visible forms is almost as persistent. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.?° 


The Berkeleian conception of nature as a visible language is established in 
Wordsworth’s thought by 1798, for he uses it as already assimilated in 
“Tintern Abbey,” where he speaks of 


nature and the language of the sense.” 


The “forms”’ through which Nature speaks to man become as regular a part 
of Wordsworthian terminology as do the “viewless agencies.’ Whatever 
the shift in Wordsworth’s idea of the being with whom he converses in the 
language of the senses, he never loses the feeling of holding communion 
through sensuous forms. In 1844 he still speaks of 


Convers{ing] with Nature in pure sympathy.”* 


The range of Nature’s language is varied. It speaks with grandeur as in 


the lines: 
Yet did the glowing west with marvellous power 
Salute us;*4 


It should be recalled that Berkeley was a distinguished mathematician and that Wordsworth in 
his youth delighted in the study of mathematics, especially of geometry, of which he is speak- 
ing in the first of the passages quoted. Both men perceived the legitimate claims as well as the 
limitations of the “world created out of pure intelligence.”’ Cf. the Prelude, v1, 115-141 or 135- 
159 and also 11, 214 or 219, and de Selincourt’s notes on Wordsworth’s interest in mathematics, 
especially p. 533. 

17 The Theory of Vision V indicated and Explained, Works, u, 399. 

18 Tbid., p. 397. 

18 Alciphron, Works, 11, 171-172. 

20 ‘“Thanatopsis,” 1-3. It seems safe to say that this familiar statement of the Berkeleian 
view of nature, although made by Wordsworth’s American disciple William Cullen Bryant, is 
eas a the poetry of Wordsworth himself. 

2 Prelude, vu, 351-352 or 484-485. 

23 “Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” xx1, |. 18. 

* “Composed after a Journey across the Hambleton Hills, Yorkshire,” ll. 5-6. 
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or with quietness as in: 


each still report 
That Nature utters from her rural shrine.” 


It appeals sometimes to senses other than the eye: 
As the dread Voice that speaks from out the sea.” 


The reality of the language seems to be confirmed for Wordsworth by the 
fact that it can be ignored, as by Peter Bell before his regeneration: 
Though Nature could not touch his heart 


By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
And tender sounds,?” 


or misinterpreted, as by the lover in “Ruth’’: 


Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forms of Nature wrought.** 


The dependence of the language upon the percipient mind of man for its 
effectiveness is inherent in the very idea of the visible universe as language. 
Characteristically Wordsworth speaks of the effect of the language as be- 
neficent, since it was so to him: 


I had forms distinct 
To steady me,?* 


he writes in the Prelude; and the means of steadying he clarifies by saying: 


Like virtue have the forms 
Perennial of the ancient hills; nor less 
The changeful lan, of their countenances 
eae = the slumbering mind, and aids the thoughts, 
owever multitudinous, to move 
With order and relation.” 


It is in the poem on the growth of his mind that we naturally find most 
about the “language of the sense” as about the poet’s communion. The 
first two books of the Prelude give an account of his responding to the 
language even before he could interpret it: 


Along his infant veins are interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature that connect him with the world. 


The vividness of Wordsworth’s childhood responses to nature and his 


sense 
Of unknown modes of being™ 


% “Written upon a Blank Leaf in The Complete Angler,” Il. 5-6. 

* “At Dover,” |. 11. It is significant, however, that Wordsworth follows Berkeley in con- 
sidering the eye “the most despotic of our senses” (Prelude, x11, 129, or x1, 174). 

27 “Peter Bell,” ll. 285-288. 

28 “Ruth,” Il. 133-134. 

°° Prelude, vit, 429-430 or 597-598. 

*© yi, 756-761 or 725-729. 

" 11, 242-244 or 262-264. Cf. also the impression in the lines from “There Was a Boy”: 


or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. (ll. 21-25) 
* 1, 392-393 or 419-420; cf. 1, 322-329 or 342-348. 
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even thus early, he does not of course owe to Berkeley. But Alciphron gives 
a clue to Wordsworth’s interpretation of such experiences: 


But, - any man say he hath spent time, or been at pains, to learn this Language of 
Vision 

Euph{ranor). No wonder; we cannot assign a time beyond our remotest memory. If we 
have been all practicing this language, ever since our first entrance into the world: if the Author 
of Nature constantly speaks to the eyes of all mankind, even in their earliest infancy, when- 
ever the eyes are open in the light, whether alone or in company: it doth not seem to me at all 
strange that men should not be aware they had ever learned a language begun so early, and 
practiced so constantly, as this of Vision.* 


In the light of this passage we understand more clearly Wordsworth’s speak- 
ing of “unconscious intercourse’™ and saying of himself at the age of ten: 
the earth : 


e 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things.* 


However “dim and undetermined’ Wordsworth’s childhood sense of 
the meaning behind the “forms and images,” his feeling toward the forms 
themselves was clear. 

Wonder not 
If high the conapet, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 


Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love.*7 


These lines confront us squarely with Berkeley’s conception of the uni- 
verse as mind-determined and as held in being by the divine mind. His 


esse est percipi applied to the material world Wordsworth had already in- 
corporated in ‘Tintern Abbey”’ when he spoke 
of all the mighty world 


Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create 
And what perceive.*® 


In speaking of the spirit with which as a child he “walked with Nature,’’®® 
he says: 


An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendour.*® 


Here in the second book of the Prelude, he gives the function of the mind 
of man in relation to the universe even more explicit utterance: 


Emphatically such a Being lives 

Frail creature as he is, helpless as frail, 

An inmate of this active universe 

For feeling has to him imparted power 
That through the growing frailties of sense 


% Alciphron, Works, 11, 170. 

“ Prelude, 1, 562 or 589. 

*® Prelude, 1, 586-588 or 614-616. 

*® Prelude, 1, 392 or 419. 

7 Prelude, 1, 409-414 or 428-434. The lines are somewhat different, but noless Berkleleian 
in the text of 1805. 

38 I]. 105-107. 

8° Prelude, 11, 358 or 377. 

” Prelude, 11, 368-370 or 387-389. 
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Doth like an agent of the one great Mind 
Create, creator and receiver both, 
Working but in alliance with the works 
Which it beholds.“ 


One of the evil symptoms of the moral crisis through which Wordsworth 
passed after his return from France is the disturbance of his relation with 
Nature: 


What wonder, then, if, to a mind so far 
Perverted, even the visible Universe 
Fell under the dominion of a taste 
Less spiritual.@ 


Correspondingly, one of the signs of his return to spiritual health is the 
restoring of the bond which had been impaired: 


Above all 
Were re-established now those watchful thoughts 
Which... 
early tutored me 
To look with feelings of fraternal love 
Upon the unassuming things which hold 
A silent station in this beauteous world.“ 


The quality of the relationship which is restored is conveyed near the be- 
ginning of the last book of the Prelude: 


When into air had partially dissolved 
That vision, given to spirits of the night 


4 11, 252-260 or 265-275. The lines in the text of 1805 have a still more Berkeleian cast 
than those quoted. Cf. also: 
but this I feel 


That from thyself it comes, that thou must give, 

Else never canst receive. (x, 275-277 or x1, 332-334) 
Cf. also: 

Moreover, each man’s Mind is to herself 

Witness and judge; and I remember well 

That in life’s every-day appearances 

I seemed about this time to gain clear sight 

Of a new world—a world, too, that was fit 

To be transmitted, and to other eyes 

Made visible; as ruled by those fixed laws 

Whence spiritual dignity originates, 

Which do both give it being and maintain 

A balance, an ennobling interchange 

Of action from without and from within; 

The excellence, pure function, and best power 

Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 
(xu, 366-378 or xu, 367-379. De Selincourt points out in the note on this passage, p. 599, 
that the shift of wording from “spirit” to “function” makes the impression less pantheistic. 
Certainly the later version is less Berkeleian.) Cf. also: 


my mind hath looked 
Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime teacher, intercourse with man 
Established by the sovereign Intellect, 
Who through that bodily image hath diffused, 
As might appear to the eye of fleeting time, 
A deathless spirit. 
(v, 12-18 or 11-17. In the version of 1805 the next to the last line reads, “A soul divine which 
we participate.’’) 
* Prelude, x11, 88-100 or x1, 96-137. It will be noticed that the statement is much more 
extended in the text of 1805. 
* Prelude, x11, 39-41, 44-47 or x1, 44-47, 49-52. 
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And three chance human wanderers, in calm thought 
Reflected, it appeared to me the type 

Of a majestic intellect, its acts 

And its possessions, what it has and craves, 
What in itself it is, and would become. 

There I beheld the emblem of a mind 

That feeds upon infinity, that broods 

Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 

Its voices issuing forth to silent light 

In one continuous stream; a mind sustained 

By recognitions of transcendent power, 

In sense conducting to ideal form, 

In soul of more than mortal privilege. 

One function, above all, of such a mind 

Had Nature shadowed there, by putting forth, 
*Mid circumstances awful and sublime 

That mutual domination which she loves 

To exert upon the face of outward things, 

So moulded, joined, abstracted, so endowed 

With interchangeable supremacy, 

That men, least sensitive, see, hear, perceive, 
And cannot choose but feel. The power, which all 
Acknowledge when thus moved, which Nature thus 
To bodily sense exhibits, is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 

That higher minds bear with them as their own.“ 


The whole first half of the last book of the Prelude could be cited in proof. 
Indeed, a re-reading of the entire Prelude with Berkeley in mind shows 
more convincingly than could any collection of isolated passages from it, 
how wholeheartedly Wordsworth grasped and clung to the central tenet of 
Berkeley’s system, which is the placing of spiritual perception as paramount 


in the relation between man and the universe. 

The corollaries of this view, the relation of man to man and of man to 
God, as Berkeley sets them forth are also adumbrated in the Prelude; but 
discussion of them may be deferred until we have glanced at the Berkeleian 
elements in the Excursion. 

The later poem strengthens the impression of the importance in Words- 
worth’s thinking of the relation between man and nature. The lines from 
“The Recluse’? which form the Prospectus are as clearcut a summary as 
Wordsworth ever gave to the Berkeleian element in his thought. He pro- 
claims the relation of the mind of man to the beauteous forms of nature in 
impassioned language: 

Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams—can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man—- 
My haunt, and the main region of my song, 
—Beauty—a living Presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials—waits upon my steps; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move, 
An hourly neighbour. . . . 
For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 


“ xiv, 63-90 or x11, 66-90. 
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A simple produce of the common day. 

—I, lon —— the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation: , by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would I arouse the sensua! from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish :—this is our high argument.“ 


The argument begins with an account of the Wanderer’s training, which 
parallels Wordsworth’s own: 


Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read, 
Unutterable love. . . . 

Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith.“ 


And the Wanderer’s chiding of the poet for undue grief at the story of 
Margaret is 


Why then should we read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye?“ 


The Solitary, too, is aware of the language of nature: 


Nor have nature’s laws 
Left them [the mountains] ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone; a harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice;—the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither—touch, 
And have an answer—thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits:—there the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer’s longest day, 
Rests his substantial orb;—between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly elsewhere in night’s blue vault, 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there:—alone 
Here do I sit and watch.* 


In one of those flashes of the old poetic power which illumine the Ex- 
cursion, Wordsworth voices the meaning of the language to him: 
it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 


“ Il. 35-47 and 52-71. 

” Excursion, 1, 203-205, 223-226. 
7 1, 939-940. 

48 11, 708-725. 
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And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. . . . 

ature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance.*® 


As the same passage continues, it brings up the connection between love 
of nature and love of man, feelings which are commonly linked in Words- 
worth’s writings as in Berkeley’s.*® 


For, the Man— 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the Forms 
Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no batred—needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy.™ 


The obverse of this progression from reading the heart of man to reading 
the forms of nature seems to be expressed earlier in the same book: 


Happy is he who lives to understand, 
Not human nature only, but explores 
All natures,—to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible Beings; 
The constitutions, powers, and faculties, 
Which they inherit,—cannot step beyond,— 
And cannot fall beneath; that do assign 
To every class its station and its office, 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of things; 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man.* 


In the last book of the Excursion, the interrelation is expressed in still more 
Berkeleian terminology :* 


To every Form of being is assigned . . . 
An active Principle:—howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in al] natures; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the eres clouds, 


In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 

That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 

The moving waters, and the invisible air. . . . 
from link to link 

It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds. 


* rv, 1143-1147 and 1169-1170. 

°° This is especially true in Alciphron, of which Fraser says: “He sees more clearly that 
men are not independent individuals: they are made for one another: the material world, as 
a system of sense-signals, enables them to make signs and have social intercourse, each 
recognizing that he is part of a whole, to the common of which he ought to contribute, 
and order his ways and actions suitably—if he would live ‘according to nature,’ in the high 
meaning of ‘nature’.”” Editor’s Preface to Alciphron, Works, n, 4. 

5 rv, 1207-1217. 

2 iv, 332-343. 

* In Siris, Berkeley says: “There runs a Chain throughout the whole system of beings. 
In this Chain one link drags another. The meanest things are connected with the highest.” 
Works, ut, 270. Both Stallknecht (Strange Seas of Thought, pp. 35-36) and Beach (The Con- 
cept of Nature in Nineteenth Century English Poetry, chaps. 1-1v, passim) cite Siris in connec- 
tion with Wordsworth but make no reference to the earlier works which are highly important 
in understanding the relation between Berkeley and Wordsworth. 
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This is the freedom of the universe; 

Unfolded still the more, more visible, 

The more we know; and yet is reverenced least 
And least respected in the human Mind, 

Its most apparent home." 


To see how firmly Wordsworth held to this part of Berkeley’s conception, 
we have only to recall the more poetic passage from “Tintern Abbey”: 


a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.™ 


Another part of this perception in which Wordsworth remained thor- 
oughly faithful to himself and to his early conviction throughout the stages 
of his poetic and spiritual life is the belief that the language of nature is 
most audible among simple people living dependent upon nature and having 
their human feelings unvitiated by sophistication. The Excursion echoes 
the very wording of the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads on this point: 


much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 
Their passions and their feelings; chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart, 
That, ’mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements, 
And speak a plainer language.” 


The account of Michael’s communion with the winds and mists*® is perhaps 
the most vivid example Wordsworth gives of how the spirits of such men 
are wrought upon; but it is to the Prelude that we must look for the most 
extended poetic treatment of the idea. The whole interrelation of man with 
nature and of man with man is pointed in terms of such men as Michael in 
the thirteenth book of the Prelude in Wordsworth’s dedication of himself 
to his own particular kind of poetry: 


Here might I pause, and bend in reverence 
To Nature, and the power of human minds, 
To men as they are men within themselves. . . . 
Of these, said I, shall be my song; of these, 
If future years mature me for the task, 
Will I record the praises, making verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things; in truth 
And sanctity of passion, speak of these, 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due: thus haply shall I teach, 
Inspire, through unadulterated ears 
Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope,—my theme 
No other than the very heart of man, 
As found among the best of those who live, 
Not unexalted by religious faith, 
Nor uninformed by books, good books, though few, 
In Nature’s presence: . . . 

Others, too, 
There are among the walks of homely life 


% rx, 1, 3-9, 14-20. 

5 ]]. 95-102. Cf. also Prelude, xu1, 279-287 or x11, 278-286, and vin, 476-494 or 623-639. 
% Excursion, 1, 341-347. 

57 “Michael,” Il. 47-60. 
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Berkeleian Elements in Wordsworth 


Still higher, men for contemplation framed, 

Shy, and unpractised in the strife of phrase; 
Meek men, whose very souls perhaps would sink 
Beneath them, summoned to such intercourse; 
Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power, 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy.** 


The passage is throughout strikingly Berkeleian in thought and even in 
such phrasing as “‘deal boldly in substantial things” and the “language of 
the heavens.”’ 

There is nothing in Berkeley’s writings which would compel a follower 
of his to make the connection between love of nature and love of man in 
terms of rural folk. But it is worth noticing that the atmosphere of Alci- 
phron is distinctly pastoral; that Euphranor, who might be called its hero, 
is a farmer (though certainly higher in the social scale than Wordsworth’s 
shepherds)**; and that the minute philosophers who are completely routed 
and discredited, are from the city. Why Wordsworth felt the connection 
especially for simple people, he tells us explicitly in the books of the Prelude 
which describe his own early experience of man as man: 

Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 


And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 


Of human nature;.. . 
But blessed be the God 

Of Nature and of Man that this was so; 
That men before my inexperienced eyes 
Did first present themselves thus purified, . . . 

that first I looked 
At Man through objects that were great or fair; 
First communed with him by their help.” 


For Berkeley himself the whole value and significance of his system lay 
in its establishing the validity of theism and even, so it seemed to him, of 
the Christian religion. His esse est percipi of the material world led directly 
in his view, not to scepticism, but to belief in a divine mind constantly 
perceiving and holding the material world in being. The minds of men par- 
take of the nature of this divine mind in that their essence is percepere; but 
they too are held in being by it.™ Indeed, the whole conception of nature as 
the language of divinity has no meaning without the belief in the conscious 
divine mind. Alciphron is written with the avowed purpose of refuting 
atheists; and its title page describes it as “containing an apology for the 
Christian religion against those who are called free-thinkers.”’ 

Clearly the “‘Wisdom and Spirit of the universe’? whom Wordsworth 
addresses in Book I of the Prelude® is not to be identified too closely with 
Berkeley’s God. But it would be hard to say that Wordsworth is not follow- 
ing Berkeley completely when he speaks of 


Nature’s self, which is the breath of God.® 


8 xm, 224-226, 232-245, 265-272, or xm, 223-225, 231-244, 264-271. 

59 A closer analogy to him might be such a country gentleman as Wordsworth’s friend, 
the artist, Sir George Beaumont. 

© vn, 275-279, 301-304, 315-317, or 409-413, 435-438, 449-451. 

*! Hylas and Philonous, Works, 1, 423-425, 446-449, and Principles of Human Knowledge, 
W orks, 1, 258-259. 

1, 401 or 428. 

°° Prelude, v, 221 or 222. Consider also the combination of the terms “Mighty Being” 
and “‘God” in the sonnet, “It is a beauteous evening.” 
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Throughout the Prelude he proclaims Berkeley’s doctrine of a divine mind 
and the relation of finite minds to it. 
there, recognised 
A type, for finite natures, of the one 
Supreme Existence, the surpassing life 
Which . . . hath the name of God.™ 


The conception of infinity is the same in the more highly imaginative pas- 
sage where he declares: 


Our destiny, our bein: ng s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there.™ 


It is significant that in this passage where the impression of crossing the 
Alps moves Wordsworth to speak of the imagination itself, he is explaining 
it in strict accord with what Berkeley says in The Theory of Vision Vindi- 
cated and Explained.“ Berkeley is discussing ‘“‘the true nature of Vision, 
considered as a faculty of the soul,’®’ and says that pictures are “‘appre- 
hended by the Imagination alone.’’* In Hylas and Philonous he had said 
through Philonous: 

Now you must call imagination to your aid. The feeble narrow sense cannot descry in- 


numerable worlds revolving round the central fires; and in those worlds the energy of an all- 
perfect Mind displayed in endless forms.” 


With all the transmutations that the term imagination had undergone in 
the century between Berkeley and Wordsworth, it seems clear that even 
in Wordsworth’s contribution to a definition of this faculty, he could have 
received inspiration from Berkeley. It is only by such a power as Words- 
worth conceived the imagirution to be that Berkeley’s language of the 
universe can be read;’° and Wordsworth sees it as the province of the im- 
agination, “that awful Power,” to read the 
Characters of the great Apocalypse 


The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.” 


In discussing these imaginative apprehensions of spiritual things, whether 
or not Wordsworth’s conception of the deity coincides with Berkeley’s, he 
uses Berkeleian terminology; and in 1805, he writes that the soul 


passing through all Nature rests with God.” 


The fact that he had been used to speaking in these terms of God in relation 
to Nature explains in a measure how the author of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets 
grew out of the author of “Tintern Abbey.”’ The early work as well as the 
later is perfectly in harmony with the Berkeleian system. The conclusion 
which to Berkeley seemed the inevitable one to draw from his reasoning 
gradually became more important in Wordsworth’s poetry; but Words- 
worth never lost the connection of the conclusion with its premises in nature 


yr, 132-135, 139, or 154-157. 

% vr, 604-605 or 538-539. 

% Printed with Alciphron in some early editions because of its close connection with the 
fourth dialogue. 

8? Works, u, 399. 

°8 Works, 11, 402. 

°° Works, 1, 423. 

7° See in this connection H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth, Oxford, 1927, ch. rx on “Sense and 
Imagination.” 

™ Prelude, v1, 638-640 or 570-572. 

7 Prelude, vim, 835 (text of 1805). 
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and the percipient mind, nor went back on the conviction so early expressed 
in “Lines Written in Early Spring’’: 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran.” 


The shift of emphasis had reached an interesting stage in the Excursion. 
The poem moves to the climax: 


Eternal Spirit! universal God! 

Power inaccessible to human thought, 

Save by degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 
To furnish; for this effluence of thyself, 

To the infirmity of mortal sense 

Vouchsafed ; this local transitory type 

Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp - 

Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant Cherubim;—accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble Creatures, here convened, 
Presume to offer; we, who—from the breast 

Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 

The faint reflections only of thy face— 

Are yet exalted, and in soul adore!” 


The Pastor, who utters this thanksgiving, speaks habitually with the same 
Berkeleian combination of conceptions: the Christian God, speaking 
through nature to the soul of man, and man bound to man and to God 
through nature: 
the soul sublime and pure; 

With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

The one by which a creature, whom his sins 

Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven; 

The other that empowers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain, 

ispering those truths in stillness, which the Word, 
To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims.* 


After speaking of our wise forefathers’ embodying observances in institu- 
tions in a passage that strikingly forecasts the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, the 
priest goes on: 


life is love and immortality, 
The being one, and one the element. . . . 
The faith partaking of those holy times, 
Life, I repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human; exercised in pain, 
In strife, in tribulation; and ordained, 
If so approved and sanctified, to pass, 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.” 


The Wanderer, who has much to say about the bonds of love in man and 
nature, likewise addresses the deity: 
Thou, dread source, 


Prime, self-existing cause and end of all 
That in the scale of being fill their place.” 


Even the Solitary acknowledges that the evidence of design in nature sug- 
gests a conscious intelligence behind it: 


73 I]. 5-6. 

™ rx, 614-627. 

% y, 986-993. 

% v, 1002-1003, 1011-1016. 
7 rv, 79-81. 
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And I own, 
Some shadowy intimations haunt me here, 
That in these shows a chronicle survives 
Of purposes akin to those of Man, 
But wrought with mightier arm than now prevails.”* 


In the poems written after 1814 the references to God have a more and 
more orthodox tone; but there persist the conceptions of His speaking 
through Nature: 


And blackening clouds in thunder speak of God,”* 


of the mind’s having to interpret the language of the senses: 


Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 
Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us?*° 


and of the interlinking of man and nature, both bound to God: 


By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature! we are thine, 
Through good and evil thine, in just degree 
Of rational and manly sympathy." 


We have, indeed, in Wordsworth’s retaining of Berkeleian conceptions 
an example of that tenacity with which he characteristically held to views 
once adopted; and their remaining at the core of his thought helps to ex- 
plain how he could take on the language of orthodoxy without repudiating 
Nature. As Wordsworth felt the loss in himself of poetic power, which he 
feared even as early as when he wrote the first part of the great “Ode: 
Intimations of Immortality” and the Prelude itself,* as he lost the ardor of 
Berkeley’s approach to faith, he seemed to cling more firmly to the object 
of that faith. He now, as it were, seeks consolation where he had at first 
felt excitement in the presence of a “higher mind” intensely quickening to 
his own in its “kindred mutations.’’ We may justly conclude that Berkeley 
had ever been to him such a mind as he describes: 

The power, which all 
Acknowledge when thus moved, which Nature thus 
To bodily sense exhibits, is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 
That higher minds bear with them as their own. 
This is the very spirit in which they deal 
With the whole compass of the universe: 
They from their native selves can send abroad 
Kindred mutations; . . . 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers; and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the consciousness 
Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought, 
And all affections by communion raised 
From earth to heaven, from human to divine.™ 


ELLEN DovucGLass LEYBURN 
Agnes Scott College 


78 tr, 88-91. 

79 “On the Power of Sound,” |. 84. (Written 1828.) 

8° Yarrow Re-visited and Other Poems, 1, 85-88. (Published 1835.) 
st “Evening Voluntaries,” tv, 16-19. (Composed 1834.) 

8 x11, 281-282, or xt, 338-339. 

83 Prelude, x1v, 86-94, 112-118, or x11, 84-94, 106-119. 





A VINDICATION OF THE PLEIER! 


THE MOST PROLIFIC imitator of the Post Classical Period of Middle 
High German literature is the Bavarian-Austrian known as the Pleier, or 
der Pleiaere.* According to the scholarly consensus he is a shameless plagia- 
rist, utterly devoid of originality. Yet the tolerant reader discovers in his 
romances many charming and original passages, above all an admirable 
realism of a type not encountered elsewhere in German Arthurian Litera- 
ture. Pleier’s plots are not stereotyped, for he treats three separate and 
distinct themes. In Garel von dem Bliihenden Tal* we have primarily a 
military adventure story plus a love motive. The second work, Tandareis 
und Flordibel,* is a love tale coupled with varied adventures. Meleranz der 
Britain’ differs from these two in that the emphasis rests upon the adven- 


1 A comprehensive appreciation of the Pleier and his works is in order, for no such treat- 
ment exists in print. Discussions of Pleier, except for one lengthy article written some eighty 
years ago by Elard Hugo Meyer, “Ueber Tandarois und Flordibel, ein Artusgedicht des 
Pleiers,” ZfdA, xm (1865), 470-514, have been confined to the few words of introduction in 
the editions of his works (bibliography below), reviews of these editions in the learned peri- 
odicals, short articles or dissertations dealing with particular aspects of Pleier’s works, and 
criticisms by literary historians who have apparently never held a copy of his tales in their 
hand, or at best have perused only the first few hundred verses of these lengthy—over fifty- 
two thousand lines in all—Arthurian romances. 

For several helpful suggestions and corrections I wish to thank Professor Archer Taylor 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 

2 The dates of Pleier’s birth and death, as well as the exact dates of his romances, are 
unknown. E. H. Meyer, who wrote the one extensive treatment of Pleier, merely states 
that he must have lived after the middle of the thirteenth century (op. cit., p. 486). K. von 
Bahder cautiously assigns Tandareis to a date “still within the thirteenth century,” in his 
review of Walz’s edition of Garel in Alemannia, xx (1892), 302. From a study of the form, 
Pfeiffer concludes that Garel must have originated after 1260. Cf. the review of Goedeke’s 
Grundriss, 1st ed., 1 and 1 in Germania, 1 (1857), 500. The present consensus is that Pleier 
was active in the years 1260-1280, though no agreement can be reached concerning the order 
of the individual works. 

The poet’s native land is to be sought in the earldom or county (Grafschaft) of Pleien, 
Bavaria, which lies between the Chiemsee and the Salzburg lakes. He appears not to have been 
of a noble family, but simply took his name from the locality in which he lived. 

Since he never appears as von Pleien, but always as der Pleiaere (and variant spellings), 
it seems likely that Pleier’s name is a formation like der Strickaere, der Teichnaere, der M arnaere, 
all of whom were South German poets of the Middle High German period. Joseph Seemiiller, 
ed., Seifried Helbling (Halle: Waisenhaus, 1886), 2, 1353, offers den Stréfaer den Meldaer/den 
Zwickaer den Tungaer/den Siruchaer den Treffaer/den Hazzaer den Twingaer. Such names were 
apparently popular in Bavaria during Pleier’s time. A her Chunrat der Player appears in a 
document of St. Zeno near Reichenhall in the year 1305 (Monumenta Boica, 11, 569), while 
Walz finds the name Pleyer on gravestones in Salzburg dated 1436, 1536, and 1541 (edit. of 
Garel, p. 15). In all three works the author names himself: Garel, 21,303; Meleranz, vv. 102 
and 12,766; Tandareis, vv. 4,067 and 17,872. 

5 Composed 1260-1280. For the text see M. Walz, ed., Garel von dem Bliihenden Tal. 
Ein hifischer Roman aus dem Artussagenkreise von dem Pleier mit den Fresken des Garelsaales 
auf Runkelstein (Freiburg, i.B.: Wagner, 1892). 

* Composed 1260-1280. For the text see Ferdinand Khull, ed., Tandareis und Flordibel. 
Ein hifischer Roman von dem Pleiaere (Graz: Styria, 1885). The order of composition of the 
three tales is uncertain. It seems likely, however, that all three were commenced after 1260 
and completed before 1280. 

5 Probably 1270-80. Karl Bartsch, ed., Meleranz von dem Pleier, “Bibliothek des Littera- 
rischen Vereins,” Lx (Stuttgart, 1861). As court poets usually did not place a title above their 
works, the majority of romances are referred to according to the hero’s name. Scholars gen- 
erally allude to the Meleranz tale as Meleranz von Frankreich, or merely Meleranz. Though 
the hero is the son of France’s king, it seems obvious that the poet himself thought of his hero 
as Meleranz the Breton. This because he never refers to him as Meleranz of France, but always 
as Meleranz der Brittin. At the very beginning of the story Pleier tells us that “one called him 
only the Breton,” v. 166, man hiez in wan den Brituneis. Subsequently he appears without 
exception Meleranz der Britan. Cf. especially vv. 6,985; 7,071, 8,886; 9,495; 9,867; 9,964; 
10,097; 10,462; 11,185. 
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tures, while the love motive is subordinated. It is hoped that the following 
examination of the most significant aspects of the poet’s style as well as 
some attention to his sources and the dissemination of his romances will 
convince the reader that this author has been heretofore grossly under- 
estimated. 

An adequate discussion and examination of the Pleier’s style would fill 
a volume; hence, we must limit ourselves in this study to the most charac- 
teristic and important elements. This author’s most remarkable stylistic 
trait is his ability to contain and utilize a multitude of ideas, motives, and 
situations snatched from a wide variety of Arthurian romances and non- 
Arthurian genres. These diverse elements he disgorges in varying combina- 
tions as he fills in the rather consistently constructed frameworks of his 
narratives. He does not lack imagination, nor is he too lethargic to invent 
ideas. Pleier simply exploited the materials which he knew would find favor 
with his public. What was more natural than to imitate the style, diction, 
versification, and motive repertory of the popular stories of the time? But 
he did not employ the borrowed elements directly, shameless as he was in 
his plagiarism. He skillfully altered, twisted, distorted, abridged, expanded, 
supplemented, and colored with his own attitude any given passage under 
composition. Thus, as one reads his romances, one frequently discovers a 
detail or aspect either remotely or strikingly familiar. Yet here and there an 
unfamiliar sparkle denotes the insertion of fresh, characteristically Pleierian 
thoughts or expressions. As a typical instance of Pleier’s technique let us 
consider the first scene in Garel von dem Bliihenden Tal: 


As King Arthur holds his annual Whitsuntide festival, a strange knight takes advantage of 
his good nature, and for the unnamed boon already granted by Arthur, the knight demands 
and receives Queen Ginover. Immediately after his departure with the good lady, Lanzelet and 
G4wan ride in hot pursuit. King Arthur and his court fall to lamenting sorely. In this atmos- 
phere of mourning a fully-armed, courteous giant appears and declares war against Arthur 
= name of King Ekunaver, who desires revenge for his father’s death at the hands of 

ur’s sire. 


Though the giant messenger is probably borrowed from Stricker’s Daniel 
von dem Bliihenden Tal, much of the initial episode in Garel has its proto- 
type in a different incident in Parzival. We find the parallel situation in 
Wolfram’s text following the hateful Cundrie’s cursing of the Grail Knight. 
As Arthur’s court mourns, a strange knight appears, fully armed. He as- 
serts that Gaw4n has slain the father of his lord, King Vergulaht of Ascalun, 
and challenges him to single combat. Here Arthur accepts the challenge for 
the innocent GAawAn, as he does for himself in Garel. The thread in Pleier’s 
memory which ties these fragments together is attached to the name of the 
real murderer of Vergulaht’s father, namely Ehkunaht. This Ehkunaht of 
Parzival becomes Ehkunaver in Wolfram’s Titurel. Thus, from Titurel Pleier 
draws his Ekunaver for Garel von dem Bliihenden Tal, while the sadness and 
the revenge motives and part of the messenger motive derive from Parzival! 
The knightly messenger, Kingrimursel, provides from Wolfram’s tale the 
courtly aspect of the giant, who is armed as a knight except for the thor- 
oughly Germanic steel club (stahelstange). This giant himself, however, hails 
from Stricker’s Daniel. The rape of Ginover is suggested by the Meljacanz 
incident in Hartmann’s Jwein. Moreover, the words, phrases, and periods 
used in this episode Pleier borrows indiscriminately from Hartmann, Wirnt, 
Wolfram, Stricker, and others. Thus we commence to discover the modus 
operandi of the typical epigone. This combination of diverse elements from 
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various poets which are used to form an integral whole in Pleier’s own com- 
positions may be noted throughout.® 

The Arthurian romances of the Swabian Hartmann von Aue and the 
Franconian Wirnt von Grafenberg furnished the basis of Pleier’s versifica- 
tion. Our epigone’s debt to Hartmann is greater, for Wirnt too imitated 
many elements of Hartmann’s style.’ Pleier, except for a few lines with 
five,* strives to compose verses of between six and nine syllables, and regu- 
larly makes lines with four beats masculine and three beats feminine. Wirnt 
agrees with the Swabian and Bavarian poets in the number of beats to a 
masculine and feminine line, though he occasionally turns a feminine verse 
with four beats. He has now and again a five-syllable line, but like Hart- 
mann, he likes longer verses than does Pleier.* While Hartmann adhered 
closely to a polished courtly style, employing pure rhymes, almost exclu- 
sively, Wirnt habitually used many impure rhymes,’ and Pleier was even 


$ Appearing in the most important German Arthurian romances of the Golden Age of 
Middle High German literature and recurring from time to time in subsequent works is a 
standard stock of motives, ideas, and situations drawn directly or indirectly from French 
Arthurian narratives. These materials Pleier exploits abundantly. Since they are too numerous 
to cite in detail, a few representative examples will suffice. Erec, Iwein, and the Gawan of 
Wolfram’s Parzival all liberate captive knights and ladies from a prison into which they have 
been cast by a giant, wicked magician, or a fierce knight. The prison may be a gadem—a single 
cell high on a rocky slope—or a castle keep. Pleier employs this motive in each of his three epics 
in rather stereotyped fashion. The warning host at a hunting lodge near the edge of a forest 
is a frequent motif which Pleier twice utilizes in Meleranz. Except for the giants, his picture is 
exceptionally warm and realistic. Importunate suitors, usually heathens (Saracens), threaten, 
coerce, and besiege fair damsels and queens throughout Arthurian stories. Pleier too uses this 
theme repeatedly. The advice of an older knight to a youth aspiring to chivalric and courtly 
excellence is almost inevitable in Arthurian monuments. Both Meleranz and Tandareis re- 
ceive friendly counsel from their fathers, while Garel is neglected in this respect. Pleier often 
takes over knightly encounters mechanically from earlier stories, though he sometimes indi- 
vidualizes them. King Arthur’s Whitsuntide festivals and tournaments occur as regularly in 
Pleier’s works as in his sources. 

A sensational motive employed in each of Pleier’s three tales but unknown to other Ger- 
man Arthurian stories, as far as we are able to determine, is the dashing manner with which 
the respective hero mounts his steed. Like the daring cowboy of the modern western story, 
Garel, Tandareis, Meleranz, and even other characters upon occasion, spring upon their horses 
without using the stirrups: In Garel we learn how “the noble prince Gilan without stirrup to the 
saddle sprang” (v. 3402 f.). Not to be outdone, Garel “the magnificent select blade/ sprang 
upon it (his steed) just as he found it there” (v. 3408 f.). Somewhat more spectacularly 
Tandareis lifted the maid Claudin to her saddle and ‘“‘the worthy man/ sprang without stir- 
rup to the steed/ that Kalubin had given him” (Tandareis, vv. 10,679 fi). This eat is habitual 
with Meleranz, who at the first encounter after being knighted at King Arthur’s court, spri 
directly upon his Castilian mount and rides to meet the Green Knight (Meleranz, v. 3343 f). 
Somewhat later, after vanquishing the seneschal Cursdn, and again upon leaving Cursin’s 
castle for Terramunt, the athletic hero leaps to his steed with one bound (Meleransz, vv. 5193 
ff.; 5747 f.). Perhaps it is well, after all, that this motive did not occur in other romances, for 
one experiences difficulty in picturing a fully-armed knight springing from the ground to the 
back of a horse without employing the stirrups. 

_ ™ Though verses of four occasionally occur in Hartmann’s works, he usually employs 
lines of six to eleven syllables. Without exception his verses are monopodic; those with three 
beats are feminine, while those with four are masculine. Later MSS of Hartmann’s Jwein 
generally rationalized the syllable count to seven in a feminine line, eight in a masculine. This, 
however, is not characteristic of Hartmann, for older MSS indicate that he used many longer 
verses. Cf. Emil Henrici, ed., Hartmann von Aue. Iwein der Ritter mit dem Liwen, “Anmer- 
kungen,” II (Halle: Waisenhaus, 1893), XX XV. 

* At random one might select: wéren gevangen, Garel, v. 6538; kein gast komen dar, Garel, 
v. 7449; wie der erbaere, Tandareis, vol. 265; rét bla unde gel, Meleranz, v. 10,387; scheiden 
kursliche, ibid., v. 7327. 

_ * Cf. Wigalois, 9070: niwan helfande; v. 4924: mir hét ser werlte ein siiezez leben; v. 4940: 
diu vrouwe begunde sich ruofen wider. 

0 We may cite as representative examples: getén: kan, Wigalois, str. 5, 1 f.; ge: widersté, 
str. 267, 9 £.; gir: hdrsenier, str. 278, 39 f.; verlés: stéz, str. 288, 29 f. 
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less particular." Alliteration survived as a stylistic device, chiefly as for. 
mulas, in Middle High German poetry. Though alliterative expressions are 
not rare in other Arthurian monuments, Pleier’s three romances contain an 
unusually large number of them. Significantly, they often appear in combi- 
nation with native non-courtly words: Mit siichtecltchen witzen/ wpent si 
den wigant; die gruozten in minnicliche/ und ergdben sich in sin gebat# 
manig maget minniglich.“ These examples also indicate that Pleier’s use of 
alliteration resembles the native poetry rather than the pat formulas of 
Middle High German court literature. In spite of Pleier’s apparent lack of 
originality in vocabulary and versification, he uses a variety of expressions 
not encountered in the usual Arthurian romance. Besides the multitude of 
Germanic heroic terms which are foreign to most Arthurian tales, the poet 
employs expressions which seem to be peculiar to himself: swie ez mir dar 
umbe ergit; swaz mir geschehen mac; swaz mir halt darumbe geschiht; es wirl 
sin guot rat; die wil und ich min leben han; der tiuvel solte mit in striten t& 
der helle; ez st krump oder sleht; ez ergé mir iibel oder wol.® Pleier is especially 


fond of litotes: dme angest; sunder danc; Gne allen haz; aller schanden bar; § 


valsches laz; ungelcthe einem sagen; er niht vergaz, er dancte; liitzel klagen; 
ez ist kein kindes spil.° Though the bulk of Pleier’s verses seems to be stereo- 
typed, formal, and impoverished, he nevertheless frequently interpolates 
fresh and original expressions. Pleier’s verses flow smoothly, but monoto- 
nously, since he fails to vary the vocabulary and rhymes sufficiently. Too 
many rhymes are unoriginal, too many repeated. The fault lies partly in his 
lack of metrical originality, partly in the great length of the works. Many 
portions could have been effectively reduced by the elimination of useless 
repetitions, rhyme tags, and other padding. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the poet’s tales were not regarded as prolix by his public, for 
subsequent copies—except the non-Germanic Bohemian version of Tam 
dareis—retained all the verses of the originals. 

Whatever may be said of his originality or the lack of it in regard to 
versification, vocabulary, and motives, Pleier’s organizational ability is ad- 
mirable. There are, to be sure, rough spots here and there, especially to the 
reader familiar with the various sources of the three romances. Yet if one 
reads the tales with an eye to the structure and total effect, excluding for 
the time any comparisons to other works, and remembering for whom the 
poet wrote, the impression in each case is highly favorable. 

The events and episodes in the adventure romance Meleranz are not 80 
loosely tied together as appears to the beholder at first blush. Generally one 
event leads logically to another, aided by a fairly smooth transitional de- 
vice.!” Consider, for example, the incidents following Meleranz’s reception 
at the forest lodge of the giant Pilaz:'* 


1 See for example: mdc: lac, Garel, 323; kérte: swerte,ibid.,5771 and 15,513; n6t: gebot, ibid., 
2874; in: min, Tandareis, 11,096; spot: tot, ibid., 1250; Dulciflar: fuor, Meleranz, 4869. 

® Garel, vv. 1238 f. 

“ Tbid., vv. 260 f. See also Garel, vv. 1283; 1294; 2135; 2395; 2527. 

* Meleranz, v. 11,286. 

6 For these and a host of others, see M. Walz, op. cit. (n. 3 above), p. 303, note to v. 157. 

‘6 Tbid., p. 327 f., note to v. 20,445. ’ 

‘7 Pleier frequently attempts to smoothe the flow of the narrative both at the beginnings 
and ends of the various adventures and episodes: “‘Now hear of the boy’s journey” ; ““Now heat 
another story”’; “Let us return to young Meleranz”’; ‘““Now to return to the story”; “Here we 
shall let the king be/ and tell of the worthy man/ whom the adventure concerns”; “‘I shall tel 
you now how two children/ first began to love/ and how they constantly/ one another t0 
love were compelled.” 

18 Cf. Meleranz, vv. 4277 ff. 
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As he discourses with his host the youth sees twelve giants bring in twelve knights and 
four ladies, captives for the wicked Godonds. Meleranz effects the release of the ladies, one of 
whom is a messenger of a lady oppressed by a wicked heathen. The doughty knight promises 
to assist her in Karendonds if he successfully defeats Godonds in the coming encounter. The 
maiden retires to the background during the ensuing events. Meleranz defeats Cursiin, guard 
of Godonds’ outer fortifications, and spends the evening and night at Curstin’s castle. He rides 
to Terramunt, slays Godonds after a lengthy and heated battle, and releases a great number 
of prisoners. The nobles of Terramunt select Meleranz as their new king. He makes Pdlaz 
and Cursdin his vassals and allows the knights and ladies to depart to their respective homes, 
retaining only the lady messenger who had previously sought aid. Now Meleranz rides with 
her to succor her beleagured mistress. 


Note how the maiden messenger first logically appears, remains in the back- 
ground throughout several incidents, and finally introduces the hero to the 
new adventure, for which suspense and motivation had been created early 
in the Pilaz episode. This is an especially happy example of the author’s 
attention to structural details. 

Almost every motive of importance occurring early in a story is re- 
introduced at the conclusion in order to tie in any loose ends. These are by 
no means to be regarded as unnecessary repetitions. In Meleranz, for ex- 
ample, Dulciflor remembers the hero’s blush and later reports this as evi- 
dence of his love for Tydomie at King Arthur’s court. Similarly, the ring 
which Tydomie presented to her hero as a symbol of her love is used later 
in the story to validate a message from Meleranz to his beloved. In Garel 
von dem Bliihenden Tal not the rescue of Ginover—this event passes out of 
the picture until near the end of the story'*—but the campaign against 
Ekunaver and the recruiting of military assistance for this campaign pro- 
vide the motivation and basis of the entire series of adventures. This plan 
furnishes a splendid framework to which the poet attaches the individual 
episodes. 

Hand in hand with Pleier’s skill in erecting a suitable framework for his 
adventures goes his dramatic sense, manifest in his feeling for the effect of a 
vivid scene and his appreciation of the value of creating suspense. Breath- 
taking is the scene in Tandareis und Flordibel where the tiring hero vainly 
struggles against overwhelming odds. Coupled with his physical battle is 
the mental torment arising from his inability to rescue a fair maiden who is 
about to lose her honor in the most shameful manner. Will the hero over- 
come the fearful odds? Impossible. Will succor arrive in time? Probably not. 
Will the damsel be exposed to disgrace? Will Tandareis perish at the hands 
of Kandaljén and his henchmen? Thus do the various possibilities crowd 
through the mind of the reader or auditor. The outcome is skillfully handled: 
Tandareis offers to surrender if the maid Claudin be set free. This conclusion 
provides motivation for further adventures, namely the hero’s incarceration 
in the terrible keep of Malmontan; his rescue by Antonie; his participation 
Incognito in Arthur’s tournaments. These and the following events closely 
interlock, for Antonie’s liberating of Tandareis gives her a claim to his af- 
fections. Hence, motivation is provided too for the later court-of-love scene 
at which three ladies dispute for the hero’s hand. 

_ This court scene possesses highly dramatic possibilities, for the reader- 
listener easily visualizes the situation and attempts to race ahead to the 


'® Perhaps Pleier missed an opportunity in not exploiting the rape-of-Guinevere motif. 

€ promising beginning of the episode yields to a disappointing conclusion in the meagre 

verses 17,635-17,643, which merely tell us that Lanzilet rescued the queen. No details appear 

except a reference to Arthur’s grief and the good king’s relief at the queen’s return. The fact 

that Pleier ties in this thread, however poorly, indicates his ability to remember and tuck 
away every significant motive. 
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possible outcome. Whose claim is most just? What will King Arthur decide? 
Which woman will win the brave youth? Will Flordibel’s true love and 
loyalty be rewarded? What of Tandareis’ affections? Observe that Pleier 
places the speeches of the ladies or their advocates in climactic order. The 
one possessing the poorest claim, Claudin, precedes; Antonie, who saved the 
hero’s life, comes second; while Flordibel, who truly loves Tandareis and is 


beloved by him, appears last before the tribunal. Arthur as the judge fails f 


to decide, as does the jury of Round Table knights whom he subsequently 
appoints. The decision is placed squarely up to Tandareis, and of course he 
decides in favor of his childhood sweetheart, Flordibel.2° Other similar dra- 
matic scenes occur throughout Pleier’s works. Rarely in German Arthurian 
lore does one encounter more vivid or effective portrayals than these. 
Pleier’s sense of realism was doubtless in part responsible for the freshness 
of these dramatic vignettes. 

An outstanding trait of style that distinguishes Pleier from every other 
Arthurian poet in any land is his frequent realism. Not every incident, 
episode, or motive is true to life or claims credibility in the milieu of Pleier 
and his contemporaries, yet often one is suddenly transported from the 
fabulous Arthurian or native heroic realm to the world of reality. The poet 
probably included these elements to make his tales more plausible. The 
effect upon the modern reader is occasionally close to that of the romantic 
irony achieved by the early nineteenth-century German Romanticists. 
Pleier’s trend toward realism may be observed in the exclusion of the con- 
ventional mythical dragon; in the altering of the fairy queens and goddesses 
of his sources to entirely human women; in the toning down of magical 
effects; the reducing of the supernatural to the real; the realistic conversa- 
tions of his characters; lifelike scenes; the detailed description of a middle 
class merchant and his home; the attendance of the three heroes to political 
details when they become kings; the lengthy delineation of court customs 
and other culture-history elements; the interpolation of contemporary char- 
acters into the action of the tales; allusions to actual places known to the 
poet’s readers and audience. Obviously the poet did not consider these ma- 
terials as realistic in our sense; yet he knew that they could not fail to find 
favor with his public. 

Exceedingly forceful and true to life are many scenes and conversations 
in Pleier’s three imitative Arthurian tales. The struggle of Tandareis against 
overwhelming odds and his mental agony at the thought of his inability to 


prevent the dishonoring of Claudin, and the court scene in which three 


ladies contest for the hand of the hero have already been remarked. Garel’s 
humorous encounter with Kei and the ensuing whimsical! dialogue represent 
an uncommon phenomenon in German Arthurian poetry. The scene appeals 
not only because of its studied humor, but also because of its naturalness.” 

The most life-like scene in all the fifty-two thousand verses of Pleier’s 
epics occurs in Tandareis und Flordibel, where with the wounded hero we 
are introduced into the urban home of a wealthy middle-class merchant.” 
The incident is portrayed with such understanding that we may readily infer 
that Pleier drew these materials from everyday life. Certainly nothing in 
the whole realm of Arthurian literature compares with this charming pic 
ture of the merchant’s domicile. We learn of his situation, how he lives, 


2° For the entire scene, see Tandareis, vv. 16,143 ff. 
2! For the entire passage, see Garel, vv. 17,941-18,296. 
22 Tandareis, vv. 4396-4890. 
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how he earns his wealth, his attitude towards his family and the world. Per- 
haps this episode represents an attempt to portray in its proper light the 
relationship between knight and burgher during Pleier’s times.” 

Although Pleier places the court life in the center of the society he de- 
scribes, this one digression into the home of a rich bourgeois merchant 
represents a truly refreshing incident. Here is originality, freshness, natural- 
ness. The childish delight of the chapman in having a noble knight as his 
guest; his directions to his wife concerning the guest’s comfort; his dis- 
patching his son to fetch the best physician in town; the housewife’s com- 
miserative tears at the wounds of the hero; the enthusiastic loquaciousness 
of the merchant as he explains how his business functions, his generosity 
in bestowing armor, weapons, and a steed upon the healed knight. All of 
this stands out from the rest of the story in bold relief, like a genre painting 
of the Dutch School. This might well have been a scene directly from Pleier’s 
own experiences. 

Pervading the whole of Garel, Tandareis, and Meleranz are a foundation 
and background of realistic culture history. We must proceed cautiously in 
exploiting the Pleier’s works as sources of medieval German culture-history 
elements, however, for we cannot entirely trust the writings of a man who 
borrowed every literary scrap that he could use. Much of what he offers 
might prove to be second-hand.™ Nevertheless, what Pleier did incorporate 
into his stories was what interested him, and was in all probability what his 
public demanded. Moreover, since earlier and even contemporary Arthurian 
epics were seldom realistic—Wigamur is an exception—the fact that his 
descriptions of banquets, greetings, partings, nightcaps offered by the host, 
the various types of entertainments, the knighting of squires, heraldic de- 
vices, the presentation of gifts, wedding feasts, and many other customs, 
are detailed, natural, and apparently familiar to the poet, lends them an 
aura of authority and credibility. Many such scenes were probably taken 
directly from actual life. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century Arthurian poets in the 
South-East, almost exclusively in Bavaria, Salzburg, Styria, and Tyrol, 
began to introduce such native German heroic and folk motives as we find 
in the Wolfdietrich cycle. Pleier’s characteristic use of these autochthonous 
elements sets him apart from the majority of German Arthurian authors.” 

It is also characteristic of Pleier to enlarge upon motives and ideas he 
encounters in his sources. He fairly revels in the great number of giants and 
dwarfs, as well as in the magic concealing Tarnkappe, frequent use of the 


* Cf. Karl Biinte, Bettrage zur Sittengeschichte aus Tandareis und Flordibel (Kiel diss., 
1893), pp. 59 ff. Rudolf von Ems makes a patrician merchant of Cologne the hero of his re- 
ligious-didactic tale Der gute Gerhard (ca. 1225). There is, however, no connection between this 
work and Tandareis und Flordibel. 

* Elias Steinmeyer, whose excellent source studies are not to be disparaged, is unjust in 
his appraisal of attempts to discover culture-history elements in Pleier’s works. He believes 
that “Jede sogenannte ‘kulturhistorische’ Ausbeutung der Pleierischen Romane schafit Zerr- 
bilder ohne innere Wahrheit : Denn ihre Ziige gehédren sehr disparaten Zeiten an und verdanken 
ihre Pragung ganz verschiedenen Individuen.” The copious evidences of wide dissemination of 
Pleier’s works indicate that the poet’s contemporaries took no offense at the method of com- 
— Steinmeyer’s review of Walz’s edition of Garel, Gittingische gelehrie Anczeigen, 

, Nr 3, p. 103. 

% Stricker in his Daniel von dem Bliihenden Tal, the anonymous poet of Wigamur, Hein- 
rich von dem Tiirlin in diu Kréne, and Albrecht von Scharfenberg in Seyfrid de Ardemont all 
employed some native German motives and expressions, yet none of these exploited them so 
extensively as Pleier. 
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number twelve, magic rings, swords lending the wielder the strength of 
twelve men, hidden treasures, and similar motifs. Where his source had one 
giant he has three or four; where he finds twelve dwarfs he multiplies them 
many fold. 

Virtually all of chapters five and six of Garel von dem Bliihenden Tal, 
thus over four thousand lines, are devoted to Germanic and antique ma- 
terials. The monster Vulgan is a composite of elements from the classical 
centaur and Gorgon legends, but Garel’s sword, the dwarfs, the Tarnkappe, 
the vulnerable spot, and burying the shield by moonlight are all Germanic, 
In the course of the tale, Garel overcomes three giants and makes them his 
vassals. Pleier’s giant Karabin carries a steel cudgel—the exclusive property 
of Germanic giants—but also items of knightly armor and weapons, and 
his actions and conversation are in every respect courtly. This fusion of 
courtly and Germanic heroic traits is unique with Pleier. The only occur. 
ence of giants in Meleranz der Britéin is in the Pilaz episode, where twelve 
male and three female giants prowl the forests, robbing or capturing al] 
passers-by. No dwarfs or other Germanic characters, or magic implements 
appear in this tale. Tandareis und Flordibel, however, like Garel, offers 
numerous giants and whole troops of dwarfs who dwell in the mountains. 
An entire series of adventures is devoted to the hero’s defeat of four giants. 
From Germanic folklore is the setting of a table with rich foods and drinks 
by mountain-dwelling dwarfs. The dwarfs, giants, and heroes in all three 
romances are kiine, maere, ellens rich, az erkorn, fiz erwelt, lobesam, balt, snel, 
notvest, muotes rich, and other epithets drawn exclusively from indigenous 
epics. The heroes are often described as degen, wigant, or helt. These uncourtly 
terms rarely occur in the Arthurian romances of the Classical Period of 
Middle High German literature, for they were considered uncouth. 
Strangely, the dragon—traditional to Arthurian and Germanic heroic epics 
alike—finds no place in Pleier’s romances. 

The presenting of a synopsis of foregoing instalments of a tale to pro- 
vide smooth transitions between chapters or episodes is not unique with 
Pleier, though he employs it more consistently than other poets. Original 
with him, however, is his detailed forecasting of future events. Frequently 
he interrupts the text to explain to the reader or listener certain future 
situations which are to affect the hero after the present adventure is con- 
cluded. Other German Arthurian epics hint at what is to take place, yet 
they relate these events only in their proper places.™* Thus, Pleier tells us 
who resides in a rocky prison, how the prisoners arrived there, and how 
miserably they exist, before the hero himself views the structure and learns 
of the entire situation.* Likewise, as Garel stands before Castle Muntrogin 
and wonders what secrets it will reveal, the poet elucidates the entire 
episode in advance.”’ Note too, for example, the expression “later it was 
presented to him as a gift by Albewin,’’* which is typical of many similar 
advance notices. From Meleranz one might cite the statement at the outset 
of the hero’s encounter with Verang6z: ‘“‘Meleranz the well born brought 


%e For a treatment of this subject in the various genres of MHG literature, see Alfred 
Gerz, Rolle und Funktion der epischen V orausdeutung im Mhd. Epos, ‘““Germanische Studien,” 
97 (Berlin: Ebering, 1930). This omits the works of such epigones as Pleier, Albrecht von 
Scharfenberg, and Konrad von Stoffeln. 

2% Garel, vv. 5846-5890. 

27 Garel, vv. 7342-7404. 

28 Garel, vv. 7096 f 
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him a full measure of battle the same day on the field.”””® The battle itself 
appears later in detail. 

The story-within-the-story, a device used by many German epic poets, 
also finds full exploitation in Pleier’s romances. At every suitable oppor- 
tunity he allows a character to explain his personal history as a background 
to the present situation. Usually this subordinate story provides motivation 
for ensuing events. Consider the Gilan adventure in Garel von dem Bliihen- 
den Tal. As the errant Garel traverses a beautiful forest and comes upon a 
clearing, he notices a strange knight approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion. The two shatter spears and battle with swords until Garel wins, and 
grants safety. After a short conversation the two become friends, and the 
hero releases Gilan from his oath. Garel reveals the nature of his journey, 
whereupon Gilan complains of deep sorrow. Then he relates how “‘the Wild”’ 
Eskilabon has defeated and imprisoned his sons, together with four hundred 
other knights, at Castle Belamunt. Eskilabon mistreats people because of 
an injustice done to him in the past. Not until Eskilabon meets defeat at 
the hands of a prince of equal rank will the captives win their liberty. To 
this end Gilan now rides to Belamunt. He invites Garel to join him in the 
adventure. This gives rise to the adventure of the Flower Garden before 
| Belamunt, ties the Gilan episode to the Eskilabon adventure, and gives 
promise of another story-within-a-story, namely the explanation of Eskila- 
bon’s misanthropy. Sure enough, when Garel defeats the truculent knight, 
Eskilabon recounts his unhappy past. Having told his story, he requests 
Garel to relate his own. Pleier outlines Garel’s history, for Garel appeared 
at the outset of the tale as a full-fledged knight, in contrast to Meleranz and 
Tandareis, both of whom we first meet as twelve-year-old lads. Thus does 
} one story-within-a-story yield to another in logical sequence. This device 
must have found favor with Pleier’s public, for he employed it frequently 
in all three romances.*° 

Among Pleier’s many qualities, his character delineation is noteworthy. 
His women characters—with the exception of those in Meleranz—are es- 
pecially vivid and true to life. Some of Pleier’s best poetic efforts appear in 
the love relationship of Garel and Laudamie. The budding and flowering 
) of their love is admirably portrayed, though the lady is perhaps a little too 
forward, the knight a shade too reticent. Nevertheless, we discover in the 
' charming Laudamie a woman of thoroughly human passions and desires. 
She expresses genuine fear for her beloved’s safety in the Vulgan adventure, 
and relief at his return. As the date of the military tryst and campaign 
against Ekunaver approaches, Garel prepares to ride secretly away without 
disclosing to his wife the danger involved. A true flesh-and-blood woman, 
she intuitively realizes that something serious portends, and demands her 
share of her husband’s troubles, promising to aid him in any way possible. 
When she learns the truth, she suppresses her tears and rises to the oc- 
casion. This tender and realistic passage could hardly have been composed 
by a man totally devoid of originality. Indeed, the vivid, moving portrayal 
of womanly emotions vies successfully with any similar scene in the entire 
gamut of German Arthurian tales.* 

A more vivacious personality than the commiserative and passionate 
Antonie in Tandareis und Flordibel is seldom encountered in Middle High 


*% Meleranz, vv. 8126 ff. 
*® See especially Kalubtn’s tale in Tandareis, vv. 10,482 ff. 
® Garel, vv. 9359-9493. 
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German literature. Flordibel 1s delightfully refreshing in the early parts of 
the story, especially in the love scene at the window seat. Claudin is merely 
a pawn used to introduce moves involving the hero, and thus fails to claim 
our interest in the measure that Antonie and Flordibel do. In Meleranz der 
Britin the child Tydomie at the meadow bath can scarcely attract our at- 
tention. As Meleranz is but twelve years of age at this point, she cannot be 
much older, if any, and hence does not appeal by virtue of maturity or 
womanly charm. Later on, however, she appears to possess more femininity. 
Pleier is so intent upon the adventures that he fails to devote sufficient 
attention to the feminine characters. Indeed, at the great wedding feast at 
the conclusion, the queens of Arthur, Linfles of France (Meleranz’s father), 
and other guests do not appear at all, while much attention is accorded the 
bestowal of gifts upon the lowly gleemen! This may well have been a not-so- 
subtle suggestion by the poet that it would be praiseworthy on the part of 
his own patron to emulate this generosity. In Tandareis and Garel, Pleier 
subordinates the adventures proper to the details of courtly courtesy and 
adequate delineation of the personalities. 

In comparison to the women, the male characters are stereotyped. As 
Pleier reduces the reflective passages to a minimum, we learn of the men’s 
makeups chiefly through epithets applied to them and their actions. The 
heroes are all tremendously strong, skillful, brave, faithful, and fearless. 
They meet other mighty and brave knights who may be genteel or “wild” 
or cruel. The opponents rarely emerge beyond tenuous outlines, but we 
follow the heroes through such a series of varied adventures that we gain a 
fairly complete picture of their personalities.” 

King Arthur comes off badly in all of the poet’s works. In Meleranz der 
Britain he remains almost completely in the background as the provider of 
numerous feasts and tournaments at which other knights, especially the 
heroes, distinguish themselves. Yet the king himself remains a colorless 
personality. As he does not take an active part in the numerous incidents, 
and as references to his words and thoughts are sparse, the reader would 
be hard put to describe the monarch’s character. In Garel, Arthur rides out 
with an army intent upon defeating Ekunaver, but Pleier does not allow 
the king to display his prowess either as an individual warrior or as a gen- 
eral. Gare] precedes him, vanquishes Ekunaver, and rides to meet Arthur. 
The poet might have allowed Garel and the king to join forces, yet that 
would have detracted from Garel’s glory. Tandareis presents the Round 
Table monarch in a better light, though he is now feebly portrayed, now 
strong and virile. Arthur sternly commands that no youth shall woo the 
young queen from India, Flordibel. When Tandareis woos her and elopes 
with her to his father’s home, the irate Arthur pursues him and lays siege 
to the castle. The ensuing battle offers Tandareis an opportunity to appear 
incognito and wreak havoc in Arthur’s ranks, defeating many of his best 
knights. Finally negotiations are resumed and peace is established. King 
Arthur holds court in order to try Tandareis. He is satisfied when the youth 
and the maid swear that he never demanded her love, and acquits the youth 
on the condition that he wander about in search of adventure. Later in the 


® Kei, though by no means a hero, is skillfully portrayed in Garel. In the chapter devoted 
to the Kei-Garel adventure, we gain a good insight in to the character of the court braggart. 
Brave but foolish, he remains a liar and boaster even after his defeat by Garel. The realistic 
banter of the two warriors is one of the charming spots of this tale. It is entirely original with 
Pleier in this form. See note 21 above. 
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tale, Arthur again takes an active part—more so than in virtually every 
other German Arthurian epic—in a repetition of the court theme. This time 
three ladies contest for the hand of the hero. Though he is judge, Arthur 
irresolutely passes the responsibility to a jury of Round Table knights, and 
when these worthies fail to achieve unanimity, the decision is placed en- 
tirely upon Tandareis. Arthur’s role here is egregiously weak and inde- 
cisive in comparison to his firm stand at the outset. 

Many German Arthurian romances refer to Christianity and its prac- 
tice, or to the Supreme Being. With the exception of Parzival, diu Kréne, 
and der jiingere Titurel, where peculiar aspects of Christian tradition and 
pseudo-history receive particular emphasis, such allusions are merely for- 
mal. The opening or closing verses of a tale frequently contain a fervent 
prayer for the salvation of the poet and his readers, but the text itself is 
rarely burdened with religious references. While the other romances keep 
religious things in the background, Pleier’s works present the religious as a 
truly integral part of his characters’ lives. At every logical opportunity— 
just as it would have been in real life—his heroes and heroines attend mass, 
have their weapons blessed, pray, give thanks, and call upon God for aid in 
adversity. So thoroughly does this religious spirit pervade the tales, that 
one is forced to the conviction that Pleier was a devout practicing Chris- 
tian.* 

In surveying the Pleier’s sources we discover wide divergencies from the 
contents of the traditional Arthurian epics of the Classical Period. While 
Ulrich, Hartmann, Wirnt, Wolfram, and Gottfried adhered fairly closely 
to French models, Pleier built his tales entirely upon a foundation of Ger- 
man materials. Thus, he employed French motives only indirectly. The 
many allusions to foreign books and stories as authorities are merely for- 
mal. His works show an indebtedness to the most important court Ar- 
thurian epics of the Classical Period, and also to a variety of non-Arthurian 
monuments. Constantly recurring throughout the three narratives are copi- 
ous references to both oral and literary native Germanic tales. These 
allusions from the indigenous heroic epics and local sagas lend Pleier’s 
romances their characteristic aspect. To a much greater extent than in other 
German Arthurian epics, these tales contain direct or slightly veiled refer- 
ences to contemporary persons™ and localities.*° 


* Striking is the founding of a cloister on the site of a recent great battle. Here Pleier’s 
religious fervor attains a climax. In compensation for his wrongs, King Ekunaver builds the 
monastery, gives a thousand marks to the church treasury, and the monks inter the bones 
of the fallen knights in the monastery graveyard and sing fifty masses each day for the salvation 
of their souls. Upon learning of this, Garel sends expressions of joy to Ekunaver and be- 
seeches him to allow him to take part in the project. In consequence, Garel also donates a 
thousand marks, whereupon the abbot promises to sing fifty additional masses daily. 

Remarkable too is the fusion of the Christian and pagan in the person of the dwarf king 
Albewin. This thoroughly heathen manikin incongruously utters such unmistakably Christian 
sentiments as: “Now may our Lord Christ protect us’’; “Sir, may God reward you for that”; 
“May God protect you”’; “May God cherish your honor!” 

8 In Tandareis und Flordibel (vv. 10,000-10,046) Pleier mentions a Ryschait of the land 
of Kiirne wol, who offers the hero a night’s lodging at his castle. He does not appear elsewhere 
in all German Arthurian literature, nor does he again take part in Tandareis. Since this char- 
acter is unknown in MHG literature, he can be none other than the German Richard of Corn- 
wall, who was well known for his generosity. There were close political ties between the ruling 
prince of Pleien and Richard. The house of the Count of Pleien was intimate with King 
Otacker of Bohemia, who in 1257 ceremoniously cast his ballot for the ow in favor of 
Richard. He also offered him 16,000 warriors and swore allegiance until death. Moreover, the 
next heir to the county (Grafschaft) of Pleien, Duke Heinrich of Lower Bavaria, was asso- 
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From the numerous Arthurian romances in circulation Pleier drew ideas, 
situations, motifs, words, phrases, sentences, and rhymes in varying 
amounts. Hartmann’s Erec and Iwein, Wolfram’s Parzival and Titurel, and 
probably Ulrich’s Lanzelet or a lost Lancelot romance provided the greater 
portion of Pleier’s vocabulary, and a few motives each. Tristan offered sev- 
eral situations and some expressions, while the Stricker’s Daniel von dem 
Bliihenden Tal supplied the framework of Garel and numerous turns of 
phrase. Wirnt’s Wigalois was responsible in part for Pleier’s versification, 
as well as numerous items of motive and vocabulary. These works all fall 
before 1215, in other words, before the end of the Classical Period of Middle 
High German literature. The least typical romance of this time, namely the 
imitative Daniel von dem Bliihenden Tal, contains the most Germanic heroic 
elements. It is significant that Pleier drew most heavily upon this very work. 
The Arthurian tales composed between 1215 and the middle of the thir- 
teenth century do not seem to interest Pleier as much as those originating 
before and after these chronological limits. Diu Kréne of Heinrich von dem 
Tiirlin, for example, is a romance composed in this intervening period which 
became very popular, yet Pleier seems to have used this work very little or 
not at all. Perhaps he was not acquainted with it, for he surely would have 
been captivated by the mantle and drinking-horn chastity tests therein 
described. The lower-class Wigamur, written about 1250 and containing 
diverse Germanic materials found ample use in Pleier’s tales, but Albrecht 
von Scharfenberg’s Seyfrid de Ardemont, that peculiar fusion of native Ger- 
man, fai: y-tale, and Arthurian elements, provided the greatest amount of 





ciated with Richard either directly or through his elder brother, Duke Ludwig of Upper 
Bavaria. Following the year 1256, Ludwig signed numerous advantageous treaties with 
Richard, and renewed the covenants in the year 1262. Cf. Elard Hugo Meyer, op. cit. (n. 1 


above), p. 500 f. 

A second reference to one of Pleier’s contemporaries occurs in Meleranz der Brittéin (vv. 
12,767-12,785), in which the author praises his patron, der frum edel Wtmar. In all probability 
this person is Wimar Frumesel von Scherding, whose name appears in numerous documents 
near Pleier’s home between the years 1260 and 1296 In these he is variously referred to as: 
Wimarus asinus, Wimar Frumesel, Wimarus dictus Asinus, Wimarus dictus Frumesel, her 
Weinmar der Frumesel, Wimar Vrumesel, and Weimarus cognomine Probi asini, fidelis noster. 
Cf. E. H. Meyer, ibid., p. 502 f. It is significant that the county of Scherding lies close to 
Pleier’s home, Pleien. Probably ey edel in Meleranz is a flattering pun on Wimar’s sur- 
name, if it is not a lapsus calami. The Frumesel of the records is correct, that is, it is not a 
misspelling of Frumdel. This is proved by the Latin forms in the cloister documents alluded to 
above: Wimarus asinus (1262 and 1274); Weimarus cognomine Probi asini, fidelis noster 
(referring to Duke Heinrich of Bavaria, 1286). It should be noted that the ass (esel) did not 
universally possess the opprobrious reputation for stupidity and stubbornness displayed by the 
familiar beast in Aesop’s Fables. It seems that in medieval times the ass also represented to 
some an example of industry and piety: 

83> Wolfsaitelegge (Garel, vv. 9265-9283), which applies to the four Salzburg lakes, will be 
referred to below. The place-name Lins (Tandareis, v. 12,822) is probably Linz on the Danube. 
In Meleranz, the land over which Queen Tydomie reigns is called Kamerie (Kamarte, Camerte, 
Chamerte, Chamarte, Meleranz, 12,688 et passim). E. H. Meyer, op. cit. (n. 1. above), p. 509, 
aptly remarks that this is ‘nach der zwischen Tannen- und Hollengebirge sich erstreckenden 
Kammerei, dem Salzkammergute oder dem am Fusze des Hillengebirge am Kammersee 
schén gelegenen Schlosse Kammer.” 

Though the castle Belamunt could readily have been named after familiar French words, 
there was an actual Belmunt in the Graubiinden Rheinland in the Lugnetztal. A Heinrich de 
Belmunt appears in records of 1231 and 1257. The rare name Gasterne (Meleranz, 3925, 3941) 
is probably the present-day land of Gaster, which lies in Saint Gall between the Wallensee 
and Ziiricher See. Possibly such names as Bluomental, Bluomeneck, and Bluomenstein suggested 
the von dem Bliihenden Tal in Garel, though this title may have come directly from Stricker’s 
Daniel von dem Bliihenden Tal. Schaffenzun (Tandareis, 4092 ff.) is probably Schaffhausen, 
while Poytowe (ibid., 5107 ff.) is obviously Poitou. 
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material of any Arthurian romance of the Period of Imitation. The early 
part of Meleranz is based on Seyfrid, while many qualities of the giants and 
dwarfs and numerous motives used in Garel and Tandareis also spring from 
this source. 

Besides the Arthurian romances, however, Pleier utilized a variety of 
non-Arthurian monuments. The court epics Willehalm of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and Karl of the Stricker provided certain personal name ele- 
ments for Pleier’s characters, while the peasant epic Meier Helmbrecht prob- 
ably offered at least a part of the material for the scenes depicted on the 
tapestry about Tydomie’s bath in Meleranz. The saint’s legend is repre- 
sented by borrowings from Hartmann’s Gregorius; but also the ancient 
classical motives of Medusa, Gorgon, the centaur, Minerva’s shield, and 
scenes from the Trojan War find application in Pleier’s tales. Amorous 
literature offers materials from the love allegory of Hartmann known as the 
Biichlein; we also find the love epistle, a form popular in both Arthurian 
and non-Arthurian literary genres, and the native love lyric, or minneliet, 
one of which is either borrowed in toto from some unknown poet or ex- 
tensively imitated by Pleier in his love story Tandareis und Flordibel. Sun- 
dry fairy-tale motifs—such as the disrupted fairy wedding, the swan maiden, 
and the well-known marine monster—occupy places among the miscellany 
of motives snatched from every direction. A typically German literary form, 
an aphoristic spruch of Friedank (Vridank), finds entrance into Pleier’s 
Tandareis. 

One of the most individual aspects of Pleier’s works is his own peculiar 
adaptation of native Germanic heroic and local materials. Most remarkable 
is the almost consistent reduction of the magical and supernatural to the 
real. This is clearly evident in his complete omission of the mythical dragon, 
common to Arthurian legend and Germanic heroic lore alike. Virtually 
every other German Arthurian romance, and most of the native heroic tales 
contain battles between the hero and one or more dragons. This beast is 
replaced in Pleier’s romances by more credible characters, as ferocious 
giants, wicked heathens, and terrible knights. His tales, however, are re- 
plete with dwarfs; giants; magic rings, swords, and armor; Tarnkappen; 
the number twelve; and numerous other Germanic elements. Among the 
Germanic heroic tales used in either their ora] or literary forms by Pleier 
are Wolfdietrich A—which provides both motives and. verbal parallels— 
and Dietrichs Ausfahrt. General atmosphere and locutions not immediately 
traceable point to Pleier’s acquaintance with Wolfdietrich, Biterolf, Rosen- 
garten, and the Dietrichsage. Pleier uses local color in such instances as the 
four Salzburg lakes and the nonexistent name Wolfsattelegge drawn from the 
many place names of this region incorporating Wolf and Sattel.** The me- 
chanical lion in Garel ultimately derives from a real metal animal of this 
sort at Byzantium. Finally, in keeping with his penchant for realism, the 
poet injects actual contemporary and historical titles*4 into his tales. 


__®° For several references to such names in the vicinity of the lakes, see E. H. Meyer, op. 
cut. (n. 1 above), p. 507 f. 

*4 Traditional Arthurian tales sometimes refer to the Kings of France, Spain, and Ire- 
land, and numerous fictitious lands. At a tournament in Tandareis, (vv. 12,919 ff.) Pleier pits 
the paladins of Arthur’s Round Table against the Kings of Aragon, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, 
Navarre, Scotland, the Count of the Champagne and the Duke of Brabant. His sources for 
these titles may have been in the poems of Berthold von Holle and Konrad von Wiirzburg. 
In Berthold’s Krane (ca. 1255), for example, the Kings of France, England, Lombardy, and 
Spain; the dukes of Brabant, Bavaria, and Austria appear, while the participants in the 
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Some remarkable phenomena as well as the usual evidences allow us to 
infer the extent of the dissemination of Pleier’s romances. Meleranz de 
Britan was read in Bavaria, Middle Germany, Swabia, and Tyrol until the 
late fifteenth century as testified by a surviving MS,* an inscribed goblet,* 
library records,® a literary reference,*” and a late redaction of the tale.” 
One of the most striking glorifications of a romance in the whole realm of 
Arthurian literature appears in the elaborate murals depicting scenes from 
Garel von dem Bliihenden Tal at Schloss Runkelstein in Tyrol.*® This re- 
markable iconographic evidence of the late fourteenth century indicates 
the complete absorption of Arthurian story into German life. Beyond Tyrol, 





“Tournament at Nantes” (Turnier von Nantheiz) by Konrad are Richard the Lionhearted; 
Geoffrey of Normandy; the kings of France, Denmark, Scotland, Spain, Navarre; the dukes oj 
Saxony, Brabant, Lothringia; the margraves of Brandenburg and Meissen; the landgrave of 
Thuringia; the counts of Cleves, Bari, Pleis, and Arteis. Cf. Karl Bartsch, ed., Berthold von 
Holle (Niirnberg: Bauer und Raspe, 1858) ; Edward Schréder, ed., Kleinere Dichtungen Konrads 
von Wiirzburg, u: “Das Turnier von Nantes” (Berlin: Weidmann, 1925). Also E. H. Meyer, 
op. cit., (n. 1 above), p. 504. 

* Only two late fifteenth-century MSS remain, though these seem to have been based 
on comparatively late MSS which in turn were probably based upon a long series of texts. 
The Donaueschingen paper folio of the year 1480 exhibits Bavarian-Austrian characteristics. 
Cf. Karl Bartsch, ed., Meleranz von dem Pleier, “Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins,” Lx 
(Stuttgart, 1861), 366 f. The 428 pp. preserve 12,384 vv. but after v. 217 an entire sheet is 
missing; cf. Pfeiffer’s review of Goedeke’s Grundriss (1st ed., 1857) in Germania, 11 (1857), 500. 

% A cup belonging to the princess regent of Tyrol (probably 15th C.) bears an inscription 
that in all likelihood comes from Pleier’s Meleranz: langer liebes mangel/ ist meines herzen ange 
(long lack of love is the barb in my heart). The corresponding passage in M eleranz (vv. 6891.) 
reads: mannes langer mangel/ das ist des herzen angel. Both passages might conceivably derive 
from a common source, yet since no such evidence has come to light, we may safely assume the 
lines to be Pleier’s. The same rhyme, however, had occurred before Pleier in Diu Kréne: Wide 
stiezer worte mangel/ Der hete untriuwen angel, Gottlob H. F. Scholl, ed., Diu Créne von Hein 
rich von dem Tiirlin, “‘Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart,’”’ xxvm (Stuttgart, 
1852), p. 3, vv. 154 f. 

* In the second half of the fifteenth century the literary-minded Swabian, Johannes 
Wernher, Baron of Zimmern the Elder, commissioned the scribe Gabriel Lindenast to copy 
among a variety of other works Pleier’s Meleranz. This MS is now lost, but the library inven- 
tory retains the title. Cf. Werner Fechter, Das Publikum der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung, 
“Deutsche Forschungen,” xxvui (Frankfurt am Main: Diesterweg, 1935), p. 85; Theodor 
Gottlieb, “Zimmernsche Handschriften in Wien,” ZfdPh, xxx1 (1899), 309. The date of this 
Meleranz was “‘anno im achtzigosten,” i.e. 1480. 

*7 The Swabian Konrad von Stoffeln, who composed the Arthurian romance Gauriel von 
Muntabel about 1300, drew part of his materials from Meleranz, which also treats the theme of 
“the disrupted fairy wedding.” Pleier’s work furnishes extensive stuff for the expansion and 
adornment of Konrad’s tale. Cf. G. Ehrismann, review of E. von Roszko, Untersuchungen 
tiber das epische Gedicht Gauriel von Muntabel (Lemberg, Progr., 1903), in AmzfdA, xxx 
(1906), 91 ff., who cites many motives and verbal parallels. 

% The Donaueschingen MS of Meleranz may have been the very one used by Ulrich 
Fiieterer in his condensed version in the great cyclical Buch der Abenteuer, com in the 
late fifteenth century. Meleranz von Frankreich appears on sheets 158-168 of the Munich MS 
Nr. 1, Parchment, Regal folio, 384 sheets, according to F. H. von der Hagen and Johann G. 
Biisching, Literarischer Grundriss sur Geschichte der Deutschen Poesie von der dltesten Zeit bis in 
das siebzehnte Jahrhundert (Berlin: Duncker und Humblot, 1812), p. 153 f. Unfortunately, the 
contents of Fiieterer’s version have not yet appeared in print. 

% The Garel Salon, together with the Tristan and Wigalois Salons and numerous other 
representations from native German heroic epics and Arthurian story seem to represent to the 
Tyrolese of the declining fourteenth century the quintessence of narrative heroes. Garel’s prom- 
inent position in the display proves that Pleier’s work was held in high esteem at that time. 
Sketches appear in the edition of Gare! by Walz, passim (see n. 3 above), and Iganz Seelos and 
I. Zingerle, Der Freskenzyklus des Schlosses Runkelstein bei Bozen, gezeichnet . . . von I. Seelos, 
erklirt von I. Zingerle (hrsg. v. dem Ferdinandeum in Innsbruck, 1857). For further bibliog- 
raphy see especially Roger S. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (Modern Language 
Association of America, New York and London, 1938), p. 48. 
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Garel’s reception was limited to Bavaria-Austria.*® External evidences indi- 
cate that Tandareis und Flordibel enjoyed perhaps an even greater popu- 
larity than Garel, certainly greater than Meleransz. This love tale circulated 
in Bavaria, Austria, Alemannic territory," and even Bohemia® for at 
least two centuries after its composition. All three romances were still 
known in Bavaria late in the fifteenth century. Thus, the iconographic 
monuments, great numbers of extant and infrered MSS, and other evidences 
of the dissemination of his tales, indicate that der Pleiaere exactly antici- 
pated and satisfied the needs of his public. 
Joun LANCASTER RIORDAN 
University of Virginia 





Possibly the extensive use of indigenous elements in Garel—dwaris, giants, local color, 
local names, historical allusions—as well as a representative selection of Arthurian materials, 
endeared this romance to the Tyrolese. The descriptions of the escutcheons and knightly 
accoutrements surely made the chivalric atmosphere more real. Gare] carries a banner de- 
picting the actual symbol of Styria, a panther, while Meleranz’s father, King Linefles of 
France, bears the familiar and historically real golden fleur de lis on a field of azure. Reference 
to the metal lions at Byzantium has been made above. 

* During the century after Garel’s composition, i.e. after the 1260’s, there must have been 
agreater number of MSS in circulation. Unfortunately we possess only one fragment (M) of the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century and one complete MS (L) of the late fourteenth 
century. Both of these are Bavarian-Austrian. Yet the fact that the contemporary Swabian 
poet Konrad von Stoffeln employed Pleier’s Garel in the composition of his Gauriel von 
Muntabel, and that Garel disseminated far into Tyrol, provides sufficient proof that many more 
MSS existed. Moreover, the two surviving texts are related to each other only in that they 
possess common errors, while each contains lines not found in the other. Obviously M and L 
derive from the same group of MSS but not from the same immediate source. This strongly 
implies the former existence of other copies of Garel which later became lost. Cf. Ferdinand 
Khull, ed., Gauriel von Muntabel, eine hifische Erzihlung aus dem 13. Jahrhunderte, zum ersten 
Male hrsg. (Graz: Leuschner und Lubensky, 1885), v. 3861; pp. 155,97 f.; Elard Hugo Meyer, 
op. cit., (see n. 1 above), p. 485; Adalbert Jeitteles, ““Gauriel von Muntavel von Konrad von 
Stoffeln. Im Auszuge bearbeitet,” Germania, v1 (1861) 387, 410; G. Ehrismann, rev. of E. V. 
Roszko, op. cit. (note 32 above), p. 93. In Bavaria the Garel tradition was still alive late in 
the fifteenth century, for we read in Jakob Piiterich von Reichertshausen’s Ehrenbrief (1462) 
that “‘sam hat getan der Pleier auch werckh/vom tlueden tal herr Garell auch betichtet.” Cf. 
Fritz Behrend and Rudolf Wolkan, eds., Der Ehrenbrief des Piiterich von Reichertshausen 
(Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen, Weimar, 1920), p. 26, Str. 103. Piiterich’s countryman and con- 
temporary, Ulrich Fiieterer, employs some years later at the end of his Lanzelot the characters 
Garei, Eskalabon, Lawdamia, and Duzabel, all directly from Pleier’s Garel. 

_ © Besides two ae Czech versions of Tandareis there are extant three Bavarian-Aus- 
trian and one Swabian MS: Heidelberg, h (cod. pal. 370); Munich, M (cgm. 5777); Hamburg, 
H (Uffenbach Library, Mscr , 1v: 179, no. 146); a page found at Dietfurt, Bavaria, which I 
designate as D. Cf. Erich Petzet, “Zu Tandareis und Flordibel von dem Pleier,” ZfdPh, xi 
(1911), 455 f.; Elard Hugo Meyer, op. cit. (n. 1 above), p. 472 f.; Ferdinand Khull, ed. of 
Tandareis, op. cit. (n. 2 above), p. 185 ff. 

_. @ The impatient Czechs scaled down the eighteen thousand some lines of Tandareis to a 
pithy but distorted two thousand verses. The story was evidently very popular in Bohemia in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Only two Czech MSS survive: Manuscript A (1463) 
and B (1483). The two are entirely unrelated. The source of A was better than that of B, and 
the language of A is considerably more archaic, though A is only twenty years older than 
B. Gaps and irregularities toward the end of A prove that it is a copy, and not the original 
Czech version. The text of B is more complete but also more corrupt. Influences of a later 
period are everywhere apparent in this MS. Since A and B manifestly had different versions 
as bases, and since it is apparent the first Czech version, or versions arose in the fourteenth 
century after the German version became known, we may reasonably assume an entire series 
of Czech texts of the Tandareis story. For the contents of the Bohemian version refer to Khull’s 
edition of Tandareis, op. cit., (n. 2 above), pp. 242 ff. For the original Czech text see E. Mourek 
ed., Tandaria$ a Floribella, “Abhandlungen der K. Béhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften” (1887), 3-103. A comparison of the extant texts, and the construction of a “family 
tree” based on inferred lost texts as well, indicates that a minimum of fourteen Tandareis 
texts existed from Pleier’s time until 1500. Probably many more MSS have become lost. 





SIR GAWAIN ‘FER OUER DPE FRENCH FLOD.’* 


DURING THE PAST forty years Sir Gawain has received the assiduous 
attention of scholars from Germany, England, and the United States. Its 
phonology, vocabulary, dialectal provenience, and sources have been 
thoroughly explored by the appraising eyes of ladies and gentlemen who 
hailed from those three countries. Much that was obscure about the poem 
is now clearer because of their labors. They have shown us that Gawain 
and its three sister poems are unlikely to be mere literary tours de fore 
inspired by their author’s perusal of what Dante had said in the Convivio o 
the De Vulgare Eloquentia about the literary use of the vernacular, but 
instead the work of one who followed in the long tradition of alliterative 
poetry, the verse medium of his land and folk. They have shown us that the 
poet was an artist in words, whose feeling for verbal nuances was keener 
than Chaucer’s; that he succeeded in producing harmonious sound froma 
poetic form that did not foster originality, and whose effectiveness was 
dependent upon force rather than delicacy. They have revealed to us one 
who, in all likelihood, was not content slavishly to follow a single source 
that gave him not only his story, but the characterization of its actors and 
the incidents that happened to them as well.! 

All this is much, and the poem stands out in clearer definition because 
of this patient and intelligent study which simply had to be given, if it wer 
to be read or heard by men and women of the twentieth with a fraction of 
the imaginative sympathy which those of the fourteenth century could 
give to its hearing. 

But it will be noted that almost all of the scholarship of past years, good 
as much of it is, has been of a technical rather than literary nature, and 
that it has been the product of scholars whose race, or training, was Teu- 
tonic, not Gallic or Latin. A literary treatment of the poem has been a 
desiderium, a literary treatment by a non-Teutonic scholar, preferably a 
Frenchman. For, except for Gaston Paris’ happy characterization,’ the 
poem has lacked for any measured evaluation by a scholar of the Latin 
races, notwithstanding the fact that allusions to French customs and con- f 
ventions, and actual French idiom occur repeatedly within its lines. 

A French appraisal of GGK is now at hand. It has the virtues commonly 
attributed to French scholarship: clarity and precision, capability to frame F 
an adequate synthesis, marked sensitivity to literary values. True, this f 
welcome addition to Gawain-scholarship has some of the defects of its 
Gallic virtues. In its tendency toward synthesis it sometimes loses sight of a 
definite exception to the generalization that it seeks to establish; or is at 


* Sree GAUVAIN ET LE CHEVALIER VERT. TRADUCTION AVEC LE TEXTE EN REGARD, UNE 
INTRODUCTION ET DES Notes (Bibliothéque de Philologie germanique, tx) Paris: Aubier, 1946), 
par Emile Pons. Pp. 268. 

1 Professor Kittredge’s ‘French’ and Fraiilein von Schaubert’s ‘English original’ remain still 
undiscovered. 

2 Hist. Littéraire de la France, Paris, 1888, xxx, 71-78. 

* Thus, after alluding to the vivid picture of the haunted mere in Beowulf, Prof. Pons 
adds (p. 18) ‘peinture plus effrayante que celles de SGGK parce qu’y parait l’horreur mythique, 
la croyance (ou demi-croyance) aux monstres, dont notre poéte du XIV¢® siécle ne dit mot; 
parce qu’il n’y croit plus.’ Lines 716-723 of our poem disprove that statement. 
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times oversensitive, or over-‘allergic,’ to distinctions that do not exist.‘ 

Prof. Pons has quite modestly entitled his little book a ‘traduction,’ 
and begs our indulgence for its first appearance in a French dress. While 
humility is always commendable in a scholar, one may safely say to this 
‘aducteur,’ ‘Friend, go up higher!’ for he has given us a good deal more 
than a mere translation. 

This thin paper-bound book (7;%” 5%") contains a stimulating and 
suggestive introduction, which is followed by an A pergu bibliographique. 
The French translation on the left hand page is faced by the text of the ME. 
poem on the opposite page.® Brief footnotes to the text of the French trans- 
lation discuss words difficult to a French reader, or offer tc him an explana- 
tion essential to the understanding of a particular passage in the poem—or 
to Prof. Pons’ translation of it. An Index Alphabétique to the proper names 
and to the ME. expressions in the notes, and a Table de Matiéres complete 
the little volume. Its well-proportioned conciseness is thoroughly French. 

Prof. Pons writes of poem and poet with imaginative sympathy. He 
views the poem as the work of a creative artist who shaped his materials 
into the form in which he could use them to erect the structure he had 
planned. It is to this editor’s praise now, and will be in time to come, that 
he upholds the view that the Gawain-poet had a good deal more to do with 
the writing of his own poem than scholars have hitherto been willing to 
believe. 

When he sat down to write our poet chose the two main themes that 
compose his plot, “The Beheading Game’ and ‘The Fairy Mistress’ or 
‘Temptation,’ and some of the episodes within them because poetic prede- 
cessors had previously used them. Like Shakespeare he was content to 
borrow rather than invent, and they lay ready to his hand. Analogues of 


the ‘Beheading Game’ and of the ‘Fairy Mistress’ were thick in the folklore 
of Europe, and had been committed to writing at the time when our poem 
was composed. When he wrote, the Gawain-poet could have found the 


‘ Thus, there is not a scintilla of evidence to support the statement (on p. 43), ‘il n’est 
pas douteux que |’aventure amoureuse du roi Edouard et de la ‘Comtesse de Sallebrin’ n’a 
pas été complétement absente de la pensée du poéte.’ 

Furthermore the distinction in sense which Prof. Pons attempts to draw (p. 55) between 
moul, ‘earth’ (Pearl 23), the pl. molde3, ‘clods’ (Pearl 30), and molde, the form found in GGK, 
is simply nonexistent, as a glance at Mod. Engl. mould, sb. in NED. and EDD. will clearly 
show. See also NED., s.v. mull, sb.1, ‘dust, ashes, mould, rubbish.’ 

. § The text of the poem from which Prof. Pons translates is based upon the two latest edi- 
tions (or reprintings) of Morris and of Tolkien-Gordon. The editor, however, has not slavishly 
followed his predecessors. Their punctuation has been altered where he thought his own could 
improve the sense of a passage, though in the matter of new readings or emendations he has 
been more cautious and chary of changes. U and », i and j have been distinguished according to 
foenetic value. Happily discarded are the numerous hyphens which difigure the text by 

orris in such words as per-inne, by-fore, hym-selven, though Holy-Hede (700) remains, and the 
Christian and middle names of this reviewer receive that unmerited honor on p. 19. Yough 
has been retained only as representing palatal g, replacing it in the vbl. forms of 3rd pers. 
sg. and in the pl. of nouns. My friend, Prof. H. M. Smyser of Connecticut College, who has 
anticipated (Speculum 22,92-95) the present review, makes the suggestion that -tz (Ms. -t3) 
appearing as wats, hats, dotz, gotz in the present ed. might better have been printed s (whether 
voiced or voiceless). In the modern printing of an ancient text any convention of the printer— 
provided that it has first been clearly explained, and then uniformly adhered to—can be- 
defended (as Prof. Smyser has ably done), but the - ‘5 spelling is, as Gollancz remarks, a con- 
spicuous characteristic of the text. It may be added that the increase of printers’ conventions 
in the reproduction of an old text either increases the chances of error on the part of scholars 
who use the text, or else the amount of annotation on the paginal margins of the work (or in 
an appendix). There is something still to be said for the ‘look of an old text.’ 
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former theme in the Livre de Caradoc, in the 13th Century La Mule san 
Frain, in the Diu Créne of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, in the Perlesvaus, in the 
Humbaut; and behind those poems lies the Fled Bricrend. Of them some, 
Le Livre de Caradoc for instance, are closer than others to the ME. poem in 
the tenor of their incidents, and might seem to have been material quite 
ready to the poet’s hand. Indeed, in the version of the ‘Beheading Game’ 
presented by Perlesvaus there are to be found several of those vivid details 
that go so far to give to GGK its air of verisimilitude. As to the story of 
“The Fairy Mistress,” or ‘The Temptation,’ the poet could have found 
similar themes in the OF. Ider and Chevalier a I’ Epée and the English Cark 
of Carlisle. 

Almost up to 1940 what I have elsewhere called “The Source School’ held 
sway in the study of the poem. I speak respectfully, for in the then state of 
our knowledge there was warrant for its existence; nor has it yet been over. 
thrown. Briefly stated, the view of this school is that the poet found the 
essential or main elements of his story already tied together in narrative 
form before he composed the tale here printed. Indeed, until very recent 
years it was believed unlikely that the English author of GGK could have 
brought together these two main discordant themes into a unified whole. 
Prof. Kittredge, as is well-known, was of the conviction that the two main 
themes of the plot were first combined in a French poem, which was in its 
structure, though not in the elaboration of its details, substantially the 
GGK we have today, and in the edition of Tolkien-Gordon his views were 
accepted practically in toto. Less discursively, and less despotically, 
Prof. Loomis, who has labored long and faithfully in the field of Celtic 
romance, has crowned his labors as a protagonist of the Celtic origins of 
GGK by a paper in which he shows that all but one of the source elements 
of the story—even that of ‘The Temptation’—could have been derived 
from Celtic legend, and might have been written down in a single document, 
which, of course, could have given the Gawain-poet just what he needed! 

The present reviewer, however, has long felt that the author of GGK 
may have had more to do with the planning of his poem than critics have 
suspected, and that the poem as we have it today may not have grown in 
the way that Kittredge has told us it did. Only of recent years, however, 
has he plucked up sufficient courage to voice his doubts. This assurance 
mounted still higher when he found that Miss Mabel Day in the EETS. 
edition of GGK of 1940 was inclined to credit the poet with a good deal more 
initiative and independence in the composition of his poem than any previ- 
ous scholar had thought of doing. 

Prof. Pons is of our school. Moreover, he is able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him by pointing out instances in which the interest of 
the story or the symmetry of its structure has been enhanced by the poet’s 
seemingly deliberate departures from his source material and by the im- 
provements he has made upon the labors of his predecessors. Thus, for 
instance, with regard to “The Beheading Game,’ in La Mule sanz Frain 
there is only an interval of one night between the two attempts at decapi- 
tation. The Gawain-poet, has, however, improved the suspense of his story 
by placing one decapitation at the beginning and the other at the end of it. 
Again, the poet could have found in the prose Perceval the incident where 
Gawain flinches before the upraised weapon of the unknown knight, but 


6 JEGP., xiu, 149. 
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the happy variation of the ‘nick in the neck’ which responds so well to the 
exigences psychologiques et morales of the story seems to be of his own crea- 
tion.’ 

As regards the theme of ‘The Fairy Mistress’ our poet would seem to 
have treated his sources with the same independence and fortunate taste. 
If he was influenced by his memory of the situation between Gawain and 
the lady in Chevalier 4 l’ Epée, he made the situation in his own poem some- 
thing quite different from the coarse scene of the French romance with its 
silly mechanism of the pure-minded sword. Time is lacking to describe in 
any detail how cleverly the poet has woven into the texture of his plot one 
character sometimes found in Gauvinian literature,’ the ‘olde auncian wyf,’ 
the ugly old woman who possesses the powers of an enchantress, and can 
transform herself into a female of surpassing loveliness, or lay others under 
a spell. Consult page 74 and let Prof. Pons there speak for himself. 

Prof. Pons points out still another change from what is a rot infrequent 
practice of narrators of the Arthurian cycle; a change which he unhesi- 
tatingly ascribes to the poet’s hand. Having called our attention to the fact 
that the theme of the ‘Fairy Mistress,’ displaying as it did the wiles and 
artifices of a female, led often (as in Vengeance de Raguidel and the ballad 
of The Green Knight) at the conclusion of the story in which it occurs to a 
manifestation of ‘misogynie, a la condamnation sans détours, tout au moins, 
de la femme,’ he notes its occurrence also at the conclusion of GGK. Yet 
he also calls our attention to the rapid and inconsequential treatment 
which our poet accords to the ‘méfaits et trahisons’ of the daughters of Eve. 
Gawain does indeed allude to Samson and Delilah, to ‘Dauyth’ who ‘wat; 
blended with Barsabe, pat much bale poled.’ Yet this denunciation of 
feminine unfaithfulness is, as it were ‘ume sorte d’ hommage assez humble 
rendu en passant @ une tradition presque vénérable.’ For unlike other 
heroes of romance, Gawain takes three-quarters of the fault to himself, 
cursing his own cowardice and covetousness, and the villainy and vice that 
virtue destroys. 

The point is well taken. If any characteristic of the author of GGK 
stands out, it is his recognition of the importance of character in the con- 
duct of human life, the emphasis he places upon human responsibility. For 
him it is not by destiny or chance, or by the machinations of others that 
our fates are determined, but by what we ourselves do or fail to do. In spite 
of magic that is used to delude him, in spite of cold and hunger, and the 
animosity of wild beasts and wild men, in spite of the spells of Morgan le 
Fay, it is Gawain, and Gawain only, who shapes his own destiny. This 
temptress of the early morning hours remains only a temptress, unblamable 
for his subsequent embarrassment. Particular instances make up the gen- 
eral rule, and here in Gawain’s realization of what he has brought on him- 
self is specific manifestation of that ‘ethical earnestness that ennobles the 
tale’ of which Kittredge speaks. The poet has twisted around to his own 
purposes a ‘stock’ motif (misogyny) of medieval literature, made it con- 
sistent with the character of his hero and consonant to the purposes of his 
Story. 

And how perfect the artistry of the completed poem! How neatly are 


.~,_ It is possible that the poet may also have remembered the incident in Chevalier a 
lEpée of the sword which gave Gawain a slight neck-wound. 

® Notably in The Green Knight of the Percy Ms., and in The Marriage of Sir Gawain. It is 
possible (but not ‘undoubted,’ as Kittredge asserts) that the first is a rifacimento of GGK. 
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the two main stories brought together by sandwiching ‘The Temptation’ 
between the two axe-blows placed one year’s length apart; by making each 
day’s events in the hunting field parallel with those in the castle; by making 
the outcome of one plot determine that of the other. Even de minimis has 
the poet been careful to avoid discrepancies, for the lady’s lace that knots 
together the two themes is as green (not white, as in the ballad of The Green 
Knight) as her husband’s gown. When, therefore, Kittredge declares that 
‘he followed the plot (i.e., the ‘plot’ of the ‘lost’ French original) with sub- 
stantial faithfulness,’ we can only say that since to date no trace of any 
French original has ever been uncovered, we have no means of determining 
whether the poet followed its plot with substantial faithfulness or unfaith- 
fulness. Thanks to Miss Day and Prof. Pons it is more natural to believe 
that the Gawain-poet not only ‘elaborated every detail of description’ in 
his poem, and ‘gave life to the personages and vividness to the action,’ but 
that he was the chief agent in the construction of one of the best plots in the 
whole range of narrative poetry. 

But if our translator’s discussion of the sources of the poem is illuminat- 
ing and fresh, his judgment is lamentably at fault when he comes to the 
description of the ‘breaking of the deer.’ He goes so far as to charge the 
poet ‘sinon en flagrant (bien que léger) délit d’ignorance, du moins, comm 
s’étant aventuré dans un domaine qui ne lui est qu’ a demi familier et plus 
connu peut-étre par les livres que par une expérience personnelle et répétée; and 
concludes ‘ce n’est pas de la bouche vivante d’un veneur que le poéte a recueilli 
ces précisions, pas plus qu’il n’a pu les acquérir par son expérience propre.’ Ii 
the poet was an ignoramus at hunting, some of us have been badly de 
ceived in him. Let us weigh the evidence that Prof. Pons musters against 
him. 

We find that the charge is based chiefly upon Prof. Pons’ understanding 
of the word by3¢ (1341, 1349) which he glosses ‘fork.’ He would appear to be 
thinking in his discussion of 1341 (p. 33) of the ‘fork of the hind legs’ of the 
slaughtered animal, for he wonders how, after the removal of the gargulun 
and all its attachments, le veneur puisse atteindre dans son effort d’arrachage 
ou seulement d’incision, jusqu’d la fourche des cuisses. Yet the action of re- f 
moving the wind-pipe would bring the woodman’s knife down to the top of 
the breastbone from which the front legs of the animal ‘fork out,’ so that the 
meaning ‘fork of the legs’ is perfectly correct for 1341—and even if that 
meaning were incorrect (which it isn’t), the meanings ‘angle, hollow, corner,’ 
given by NED. (s.v. bight, sb. 1 and quots.), and denoting the curve of the 
brisket would make perfect sense. The word by3t, therefore, refers in 1341 to 
‘the fork of the (fore) legs’; in 1349 to ‘the fork of the (hind) legs;’ while the 
meaning of 1357 is that the stumps of either haunch were thrust through 
the holes in the sides of the deer made by perforations between the ribs; 
cf. Parlement of the Thre Ages 91, ‘The fete of the fourche I feste thurgh the 
sydis.’ 

There is, then, no need to assume that by3t=Fr. fourchette, or that the 
action described in 1341 is the conveying of the gargulun and the tongue 
attached to it to the fourche (Mod. Fr. fourchette) or branch of green wood, 
thrust into the ground to receive it. 

Prof. Pons is again wrong when he charges the poet with displaying in 
1362 ignorance of the rites of the hunting field. We are informed in that line 
that the prys, the notes on the hunting horn sounded when the stag had 
been killed, were blown and the pack made to bay just before the assembly 
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went home. Now Prof. Pons assures us that a prise was not blown after the 
death of the deer, and buttresses himself by quotation from Gaston Phoebus 
and from du Fouilloux. Unfortunately he did not consult Baillie-Groh- 
man’s edition of The Master of Game (an English translation of Gaston 
Phoebus) pp. 178-179, where we are shown that English custom differed 
from the French in that a prise was blown just before the hounds were 
coupled and the company went home.® 

I have dwelt long upon these minutia of venery because I wish to de- 
fend the poet from any suspicion that he was talking beyond the range of 
his experience. The reader is now convinced, I hope, that to the query ‘Was 
the poet familiar with the “breaking” of a deer?’ a strong affirmative reply 
can be given. And so a minor point relative to the personality of the poet 
has been finally settled. We know now that he had lived through what he 
related. 

Prof. Pons, however, is nothing if not critical (and I, for one, am glad he 
is so). He raises not only the question of the poet’s experience in the hunting 
field, but the further one of whether he had lived through the vita we have 
constructed for him. Is the author of our romance also the author of the 
two homiletic poems ascribed to him and of the Pearl as well? 

This reviewer holds to the conservative view that one pen wrote the 
four alliterative poems in MS. Cotton Nero A. x. The many reasons that 
speak for common authorship seem to him more convincing than the fewer 
that speak against it. Yet many of us who have studied the poems have at 
some time or other been assailed by the doubt that Pearl and Gawain were 
written by one and the same hand. 

Prof. Pons has given up his belief in the ‘orthodox’ faith, and I welcome 
the expression of his ‘heterodoxy.’ Whether he or I be right, of one thing 
we can be certain: we shall never learn more about the Gawain-poet, or 
many another author, unless we are willing to entertain and test new opin- 
ions, or examine new ‘leads.’ Having once served in a milieu where difference 
of opinion was discouraged, I can assure the reader that that way stagnation 
lies. Certainly Prof. Pons advances his ‘heterodox’ opinions with modesty 
and circumspection—and they impress us the more forcibly for his doing so. 

To him Pearl differs in style from the romance. ‘L’exquise beauté de 
Pearl ne ressemble a peu pres jamais au charme plus concret ou plus vif de 
SGGK’ (p. 56). True enough, Prof. Pons had been quick to discern a differ- 
ence of tone between the poems, but the Gawain- (or Pearl-[?]) poet would 
have instinctively changed the tone of his composition when he changed 
from elegy to romance, or vice versa. Indeed his skill in writing a dialogue in 
one vein would imply his skill in writing one in another. Socrates has told 
us that the best poets in comedy are the best in tragedy too. 

As to the difference in the description of natural scenery which Prof. 
Pons calls ‘au moins aussi frappantes,’ I cannot see that one can build much 
of an argument on that point. In one poem we behold a vividly drawn pic- 
ture of the New Jerusalem (though based on The Revelation (Vulgate)) and 


* According to Prof. Pons, line 1347, ‘And pat pay neme for pe noumbles, bi nome as I 
trowe,’ reveals the poet’s hesitation or uncertainty about the meaning of the word nowmbles, 
and indicates that he ‘parle de chose qu’il connatt mal.’ But the same uncertainty as 
to exactly what organs constitute the nou appears in early lish hunting treatises— 
and in modern dictionaries as well. To some hunters the word es was doubtless a more 
inclusive term than to others. The poet’s seeming uncertainty may be due, however, to 
nothing more than the exigencies of alliteration. For informationon ‘breaking the deer,’ I am 
indebted to Mr. L. Reilley of Princeton, N. J., an experienced butcher. 
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its suburbs, in the other a very realistic North country winterscape. In 
actual fact, however, the back-drop in both poems is Derby, Lancashire, or 
the W. Riding. 

Prof. Pons is on stronger ground, perhaps, when he makes the point 
that recent research upon Pearl has turned up so many links between the 
poem and the expression of current allegorical and symbolic thought as to 
weaken the belief that its autobiographic background is as real as some 
have thought it to be. 

Yet an autobiographical element in the poem cannot be waved away, 
Prof. Pons forgets that to a medieval work of art the famous ‘Fourfold 
Method’ was often applicable; so that Pearl may contain allegorical, tropi- 
cal, and anagogical content, and still have been prompted and occasioned 
by an actual event that happened to actual people. In his elaboration of 
allegory, trope and anagoge, the thought that he ought to veil or muffle 
actuality would never have occurred to the poet. 4 

At one place in his Introduction (pp. 55-56) Prof. Pons breaks a lance 
with those who maintain that the vocabulary of the four poems is homo- 
geneous, and that that homogeneity speaks for common authorship. He 
opines that one well-endowed with leisure to examine the vocabularies of 
Pearl and Gawain might find significant, even if minute, differences between 
words in both poems that are closely similar in form and sense. Possibly so, 
but unfortunately his selection of a particular case does not prove his point. 
He declares that in Pearl the words moul (23) and molde3 (30) carry a ‘sens 
plein, terrestre, tellurien,’ i.e., ‘dust, ashes, mould, rubbish,’ while on molde 
in Gawain (137, 914, 964, 1795) is equivalent to the abstract ‘sur terre, au 
monde.’ The attempted distinction, however, is insupportable. Moul (OE. 
myl, ON. mole; cf. EDD. mool, ‘soil of a grave, grave’), ‘dust, ashes, mould,’ 
is quite appropriate to the poet’s mood at Pearl 23, and, if Gollancz’s emen- 
dation of the line be correct, metrically preferable to molde; equally appro- 
priate to the tone of the passage at 30 is the pl. molde3 (not from OE. myl, § 
ON. mole, but from OE. molde), ‘lumps or clods of clay.’ The fact that the 
poet uses the abstract phrase on molde in the four instances in Gawain, and 
the place form molde3 in Pearl 30 simply shows that he knew that the one 
word was capable of both a generalized and a precise meaning in the speech 
of his day, as, indeed, NED. quite clearly shows. That he used the general- 
ized on molde, ‘on earth,’ four times in Gawain is fortuitous. He needed the 
phrase four times and needed no other locution. 

Before we leave the Introduction and pass on to a review of the notes and 
text, let me gently contradict one statement to be found on page 43; ‘il n’est 
pas douteux que l’aventure amoreuse du roi Edouard et de la “Comtesse de 
Sallebrin” n’a pas été complétement absente de la pensée du poéte,’ etc. It 
is possible that the poem may ‘glance at’ the relations of Edward III with 
the Countess, but such an assumption is by no means certain. Indeed 
this reviewer has elsewhere suggested a situation within the circle of the 
Court that may have been closer in point of time to the date of composition 
of our poem, and whose events are more nearly parallel to its plot.!® 

Prof. Pons’ notes explain the French translation, and only indirectly the 
ME. text, as is fitting they should do. In the main they serve their purpose 
well, being concise, to the point, and doubtless of great assistance to the 
readers, who (let us not forget) are mainly French. Occasionally, however, 
they require correction, and I have noted some cases where they do. 


© See ELH. 5,146-149. 
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75 des. It is incorrect to say that the form deis (listed as OF.), is ‘plus 
particulierement provencale.’ The Provengal form is desc. 296 barclay. The 
notes in the editions of T-G. and Miss Day give explanations more probable 
and more apposite to the situation than Morris, ‘by our lady.’ 303. Does not 
this note need rephrasing? 639 lote. Cf. my note on this word MLN., 60, 492, 
which Prof. Pons probably had no chance to see. 1035 sir. The remarks on 
this word might better have been inserted under syre 685. 1941 pe chepe3 
pat I ajte. The second portion of the line is not obscure and no emenda- 
tion is necessary. Emerson (JEPG., xx1, 400) reads ‘Yea, of the bargain 
(chebe) no matter (charg), since the bargains (chebez) I owed [the three 
kisses] is [are] openly paid.’ 2049 Hym lyst prik for poynt. Translated ‘it 
pleased him (Hym lyst), in order that he might show the fine condition he 
was in (for poynt) to be pricked into a gallop (prik).’ Hym lyst, however, 
may refer to Gawain rather than Gryngolet, so that one should read ‘He 
} (Gawain) was eager, because of his (Gryngolet’s) splendid condition, to 
mount (prik=“‘compel with spur’’) that proud horse then.’ 2376 knot. Not 
a scarf gui peut étre nouée autour de la taille, but the fastening of the belt, 
the knot that tied it. Gawain seizes the knot (or the belt-buckle) of the lace 
and loosens the turn or twist that its ends form. Cf. EDD. (cast, sb. 4. ‘turn, 
twist’). 2518 in swete translated ‘following suit: jower dans le couleur. Les 
cartes furent connues en Europe du Nord dés 1369.’ The phrase does not arise 
from cards, but is ‘in suit, clothed in the same garb or colour, as the mem- 
bers of a fraternity’;cf. NED. sb., III, 13. Here the new fraternity founded 
in honour of Gawain’s adventure. 

By and large the translation is a good one. The translator has thought 
of the reader rather than of himself. Doubtiess he was tempted at times to 
cut corners and attempt to hit the poet’s meaning by canny condensation or 
fine phrasing. If so, like the hero, he has seldom yielded to what looked 
to be an easy ‘way out,’ but remained faithful to his text. Indeed, he could 
hardly have yielded, since he has written a line for line translation into 
unrhymed French verse. Over it he has struggled manfully. The reader 
must not expect a finished metrical performance. How can the resonant 
alliterative line, written perhaps with the idea that light syllables should be 
stressed, be changed satisfactorily into a speech where contraction and the 
slurring of syllables are so prevalent? His lines are unrhymed (as they should 
be) and generally without rhythm (as they would have to be when ME. 
alliterative verse is turned into Modern French), but at times they retain 
something of the alliteration of the original, particularly when the trans- 
lator can re-employ words of the poet’s using, as in 65, 77, 204, though on 
rare occasions the alliteration is his own, as in 168, 181 (vowel alliteration). 

Yet the translation brings to the French reader for the first time a 
major work of English literature in its entirety. The result cannot fail to be 
fortunate for the poem and for the French reader as well. The French have 
Chaucer in their own tongue. Now they have a better story than any Chau- 
cer wrote. 

Let me now point out places where the translator has erred or the trans- 
lation can be improved. My observations cover only the first fytte, and a 
few instances that I chanced to come upon in other fyttes. 

15 wynne is ‘glory’, not Fr. soulas. 

17 Bi sipe3 [sic] hat; wont berinne appears somewhat strangely as ‘plus 
d'une fois ont élu séjour. 

__ 22 In mony turned tyme is hardly to be rendered by qui mainte et mainte 
jos, 
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32 with tonge. Not correctly rendered by de ma propre langue. What is to 
be told reached the poet’s ears from the tongues of other men in toune. 

59 So hardy a here. Translated assemblée as if from OE. here, ‘army’, but 
is it not rather ‘lord’ (ON. herra)? 

61 Doubble. Not ‘twice’ (deux fois), but ‘with double portions.’ 

117 Wyth mony baner... pat perbi henged. Avec maintes banniéres 
éclatantes, flottant tout alentour gives hardly an accurate rendition. The ban- F 
ners hang from the stalk of the trumpets. Cf. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers, London, 1913, p. 325. 

384 wyth no wy; elle3. Not en présence de nul autre homme, but ‘with no 
other than thyself.’ 

443 Bi pat his resoun3 were redde. Not avant méme qu’il ett dit ce qu'il 
avait a dire, but (roughly) ‘by the time that he had told them what he had 
come for.’ 

1114 dalten unty3tel. Not firent carrousse, but something much milder, 
Emerson (J EPG., xx1, 380), ‘bold bantering’; Miss Day, ‘trifling talk.’ 

1941 pe chepe3 pat I a3te. There is no obscurity about the line; see pre- 
vious discussion of it in the notes. While it has less than the usual number 
of alliterative syllables (note vowel alliteration in unstressed syllables), the 
poem contains other such lines. Chepe3 is pl. because Gawain has kissed 
thrice. 

But a surcease to comment upon minor faults! The little book has the 
virtues of French scholarship: it is informed, concise, and suggestive. If, at 
times, one smiles at seeing the terse Yorkshire or Lancashire dialect trans- 
mogrified into ‘Frenssh of Parys’ he will be reminded by the ME. text on the 
opposite page that neither the Gawain-poet nor his hero were forgetful of 
the graces of French phrasing and the amenities of French manners. 


And sypen with frenkysch fare and fele fayre lote3, 
Pay stoden, and stemed, and stylly speken. 


Henry L. SAVAGE 


The Library 
Princeton University 





HAMANN’S OPINION OF MURALT 


B. L. DE MURALT’S lively account of his travels at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the Lettres sur les Anglois et les Frangois et sur les Voiages 
(1725), enjoyed a long and fruitful career in eighteenth century literature.’ 
Written between 1694 and 1700, they were widely circulated in manuscript 
before publication.? The sixth letter on the French thus made its way to 
Holland without the author’s knowledge and was published there in the 
Nouvelles Littéraires de la Haye in 1718. On the strength of this and the 
manuscript versions Muralt already enjoyed a considerable reputation be- 
fore his work reached general circulation. Eventually he was persuaded to 
prepare the entire collection for publication, which then took place at 
Geneva and Cologne in 1725.* At least nine additional versions appeared 
during the course of the eighteenth century, including two editions of an 
English translation, London, 1726, and a German version, Weimar, 1761. 

Much has been written concerning the effects of the Lettres on eighteenth 
century men of letters, particularly on those who essayed the characteriza- 
tion of French and English literature, people, and culture in general. Among 
the French the Abbé Prévost, Voltaire, and Rousseau‘ along with many 
others are considered his debtors, while he is also generally believed to have 
influenced the thought and writings of several of his Swiss countrymen, 
most notably of Bodmer, Haller, J. G. Zimmermann, and Lavater.® 

The question of Muralt’s reception in Germany, on the other hand, has 
received somewhat less attention. It is generally believed, however, that his 
work became widely known and provided stimulation for several German 
men of letters.* The first of these assumptions is attested, for example, by 


both Hamann and Moses Mendelssohn, in their controversy regarding the 
merits of Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise (1761), where they obviously assume 
Muralt’s ideas to be common knowledge. The present discussion is devoted 
to Hamann’s reaction to the Swiss writer as manifested in that controversy. 

Hamann’s favorable opinion of the Nouvelle Héloise is first recorded at 
some length in a letter to Lindner dated August 23, 1761.’ Unger points 
out that the comments were probably called forth by Moses Mendelssohn’s 


See: Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois et sur les V oiages, par B. L. de Muralt, editées 
par Charles Gould, Paris, 1933; 314 pp. (= Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, 
dirigée par MM. F. Baldensperger et P. Hazard, Tome 86). The introduction (97 pp.) gives 
a detailed account of the history of the letters. See esp. chapter six: ‘““The Influence of the 
Letters,” pp. 83 ff. The page references to Muralt’s Letires in the present discussion are to this 
= which follows the definitive edition revised by Muralt and published in Ziirich in 

? Jean Baptiste Rousseau was acquainted with a manuscript version as early as 1715. (Cf. 
Gould, op. cit., 61.) 

* Dated 1725 but perhaps printed in the preceding year. (Cf. Gould, op. cit., 47.) 

‘ J.-J. Rousseau, for example, filled ten quarto sheets with extracts from the Letires. The 
use he made of them is pointed out below. 
_ .°On Bodmer and Muralt see: Muncker, F., “Anschauungen vom englischen Staat und Volk 
in der deutschen Literatur der letzten vier Jahrhunderte,” Silzungsberichte der Kémiglich 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-philolog. u. hist. Klasse, 3. Abhandlung, 
Miinchen, 1918; 162 pp., pp. 39 ff.;0n Haller: A. v. Hallers Tagebiicher seiner Reisennach Deutsch- 
land, Holland und England (ed. Ludwig Hirzel), Leipzig, 1883; 146 pp., p. 121, and Albrecht 
von Hallers Gedichte (ed. Ludwig Hirzel), Frauenfeld, 1882, p. lxiii; on Zimmermann: Greyerz, 
Otto von, Beat Ludwig von Muralt (1665-1749). Eine Literatur- und Kulturgeschichtliche Studie, 
Frauenfeld, 1888; 110 pp.; p. 80; on Lavater; Gould of. cit., p. 96. 

* The principal discussions are those found in Muncker and Greyerz. See note 5. 

’Hamann, J. G., Schriften (ed. Friedrich Roth), Berlin, 1821-1843; -vm1; m1, 94 ff. 
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unfavorable discussion of the work in June of that year in Briefe, die 
neueste Litteratur betreffend.* Shortly thereafter the Magus published his 
views on the subject, specifically naming his opponent, in Abdlardi Virbij 
Chimdarische Einfalle iiber den zehnten Theil der Briefe, die neueste Litteratur 
betreffend.* Unger concludes his detailed discussion of the opposing views 
thus: 


“Im letzten Grunde berubt in all diesen Einzelpunkten die Uberlegenheit des Hamann- 
ischen Urteils gegeniiber dem Mendelssohns auf der Tatsache, dass beim Magus dem Werke 
des Gefiihls und der Phantasie auch wirklich eine unbefangene, frische und reizbare Ein- 
bildungskraft und Empfindung entgegenkam, wahrend dem rationalistischen Kunstrichter 
= vornherein die Organe zur entsprechenden Wiirdigung der so ganz irrationalen Dichtung F 

ehlten.””!° 


While one may accept the verdict as here delivered, there remains a 
curious sidelight of the controversy worthy of further notice. Both Mendels- 
sohn and Hamann, revealing widely divergent views of Rousseau’s novel, 
introduce equally conflicting estimates of Muralt’s Lettres to point up their 
own arguments. Thus Mendelssohn would certainly protest any assumption 
that Rousseau had used Muralt as a source. At the very least he would 
maintain that the French author had made but ill use of his material: 


“Lord Bomston ist ein Englander, das zeiget sein Name an. Aber sein Charakter? In 
Paris wird ihn vielleicht jedermann fiir englisch halten; aber ganz gewiss in London nicht. 
Grossmuth, Aufrichtigkeit, iibermassiger Stolz aufihr Vaterland und etwas Rauhes und Trok- 
kenes im Ausserlichen; dieses sind die Ziige, die man der englischen Nation iiberhaupt a- 
schreibt. Machen sie aber den Englander insbesondere aus? Gewiss nicht! Jeder Englander 
hat, wie Muralt sehr wohl bemerkt, etwas vorziiglich Eigenthiimliches, das ihn nicht nur von 
allen Menschen . . . sondern auch von allen andern Englindern unterscheidet.”™ 


Hamann, on the other hand, is dissatisfied only with part one of the 
work, “weil der italienische Witz niemals nach meinem Geschmack gewe- 
sen.’’” Part two, however, meets with his full approval, and he is moved to 
add a caustic comment on Muralt: 


“Der zweite Theil hat alle Stérke des franzésischen Urtheils mit aller Feinheit des fran 
zésischen Wohlstandes. Wie niedrig, wie ungeschliffen, wie kurzsichtig verliert sich Muralt, 
der in seinen Briefen iiber die Englander und Franzosen einen Schweitzer im eigentlichen 
Verstande vorstellt.”"4 


Passing on to the third part of the novel, the Magus again voices complete 
disagreement with Mendelssohn’s estimate of Rousseau’s merit: 


“Der dritte Theil erhebt sich zum englischen Tone; man muss sich wundern, mit was fir 
Geschicklichkeit er sich jeden Geschmack eigen zu machen, zu heben, zu mildern, zu verbes 
sern weiss... .’’!4 


The curious fact emerges that for quite different reasons neither Men- 
delssohn nor Hamann would be willing to subscribe to the well substanti- 


® Unger, R., Hamann und die Aufklirung, Jena, 1911; 2 vols., 1, 342 ff. Five “Briefe,” 
166-170 (10. Theil, Juni, 1761), pp. 255-297, are devoted to the discussion. Whileit has never been 
definitely established that the review had reached Hamann by August it seems likely that he 
had the Berlin discussion in mind when commenting to Lindner. Cf. also Hamann’s letter to 
Mendelssohn, February 11, 1762. (Schriften, 11, 127 ff.) ; 

* Schriften, 11, 185 ff. Composed in late August or early September. (Cf. Unger, op. cit., 
mm, 703, Chapter 27, note 65.) 

° Unger, op. cit., 1, 348. 

" Briefe... 10. Theil (1761) 268. 

2 Schriften, 111, 95. 

18 Tbid., 97 f. 

M4 Tbid., 98. 
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ated verdict of modern scholarship that ‘‘the most important author whom 
Muralt’s ideas affected was Rousseau, and it is in his work that their in- 
fluence was most clearly defined and extensive, pervading alike a work of 
the imagination, the Nouvelle Héloise, and those writings where Rousseau’s 
creed was expounded.’ It should be added that Rousseau himself in the 
novel in question directly reveals his sympathy for the theories of Muralt’s 
Lettres. To be sure, he is not favorably disposed toward the pietistic excesses 
which characterized Muralt’s later writings and activities, but he has Saint- 
Preux admonish Julie: 


“Vous lisez Muralt, je le lis aussi; mais je choisis ses lettres, et vous choissisez son instinct 
divin. Voyez comme il a fini, déplorez les €garemens de cet homme sage, et songez 4 vous.’’* 


It would be difficult indeed to maintain successfully the proposition that 
Muralt’s theories should have aroused Hamann’s enthusiastic and unquali- 
fied approval, yet on the other hand it does seem that an appreciation for 
Rousseau’s novel!’ should have implied some sympathy—at least a greater 
degree than the absolute zero registered by Hamann— for him whose ideas 
pervade the work. 

Or, turning directly to the Lettres, one might also expect a more favor- 
able response from Hamann, “dem Liebhaber des Elementaren, Unmit- 
telbaren, Genialischen’’* to Muralt’s kindred attitude toward irrationalism 
and originality of thought, for the Swiss writer, not unlike Hamann, en- 
visages the poet and thinker casting off restraint and rising into a higher 
sphere wherein he becomes the vessel for the revelation of a higher truth: 

“Tl est vrai que |’Esprit, lors-qu’il se passe des Secours ordinaires, & qu’il se livre a ses 
propres forces, peut avoir quelque chose d’informe selon l’idée ordinaire; mais dans cet état 
ilest original; il s’éléve & il ose envisager toutes choses par ce qu ‘elles ont d’essentiel; il se met 
au-dessus des Expressions & du Tour qui le génent, aussi bien qu’au dessus des Préjugés qui 
larrétent, & il est en état de suivre la Verité partout od elle le conduit. C’est 1a, sans doute, le 
but de la Nature; elle ne met pas tant de Diversité dans le caractére d’Esprit qu’elle donne aux 
hommes, afin qu’ils |’effacent en s’imitant les uns les autres, mais afin qu’ils soient originaux, 


qu’ils excellent, chacun dans ce qui lui est propre, & que le nombre d’Hommes originaux 
fassent voir la beauté de l’Humanité.’" 


This element of Muralt’s thought has not escaped the attention of previous 
students, to one of whom it is “ein Vorgedanke des Kraftgenies und des 
Ubermenschen.’”° 

In the light of what has been said, therefore, Hamann’s complete rejec- 
tion of Muralt seems to stand in need of some further explanation. This may 
be supplied at least in part by a consideration of his further literary activi- 
ties during the same period. 

The first to come under consideration is his Franzdsisches Project einer 
niitzlichen, bewadhrien und neuen Einpfropfung, published as the fifth of the 
Kreuzziige des Philologen (1762). The Project is a free translation of an 


Gould, op. cit., p. 87. There follows (pp. [2 a detailed account of the extent of 
Muralt’s influence on hE, Cf. also Havens, G. R., ‘“The Sources of Rousseau’s Edouard 
Bomston,” Modern Philology, xvm, 3 (1919) 125-139. 

6 J.-J. Rousseau, La Nouvelle Hélbise (ed. D. Mornet) Paris, 1925; 4 vols., rv, 253. 

1 Tt will be recalled that certain other works of Rousseau found less favor with the 
Magus. (Cf. Unger, op. cit., 1, 340.) 

'S Unger, op. cit., 1, 434. 

‘9 Lettre sur les Voiages, p p. 290. 

*° Nadler, J., Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften (2. Aufl.) Regens- 
burg, 1923-1928; 4 vols., 11, 23. 

*! Schriften, 11, 175 ff. The work was written, however, in the summer of 1761. See below. 
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anonymous French work published in London, 1761, under the title 
Inoculation du bon sens.” It is an account of the cultural and spiritual ills 
besetting the French nation; a condemnation of the frivolity and immorality 
rife in social, political, academic, and religious spheres. The remedy sug. 
gested is an inoculation of bon sens, that is to say, a conscious imitation by 
the French of various praiseworthy characteristics of other countries: “ . . , 
une portion de flegme Anglais ...de raffinement Italien ...de gravité 
Espagnole, de rigidité Allemande...de légerété Francaise...’ The 
author of the Znoculation here uses, perhaps in conscious imitation, a term 
which Muralt’s Lettres had done much to popularize.™ The Swiss writer uses 
it with quite a different connotation, however, and argues vigorously 
against any attempt to imitate foreign characteristics.“ The term bon sens 
represents for him a spiritual quality which enables one to gain an insight 
into the true relationships of external things to man; it involves not only 
the reason but also a non-rational element as well, and we have already seen 
how this element is introduced into Muralt’s description of the proper em. 
ployment of the faculties. Bon sens may be contrasted with bel esprit, the 
purely rational faculty, which imparts only the ability to relate things one 
to the other, without the further and more desirable ability to relate them 
to man.” Thus Muralt and the French author are worlds apart in their 
definitions of terms, though they are in partial agreement on the need for 
reform. 

Hamann concludes his translation with a satirical comment on the folly 
of the proposed remedy, the imitation of foreign national characteristics, 
and then, stimulated by his preoccupation with the partisans of bom sens, 
broadens the field of attack with the Lettre Néologique et Provinciale su 
V Inoculation du Bon Sens, published as the first of the Essais 4 la Mosaiqu 
(1762).2”7 Aroused by the reading of the Inoculation (“la brochure d’w 
Charlatan gaulois”)** Hamann surveys the European scene and finds that 
it is Germany which must be characterized by the despised term: “Le 
Genie et la liberté vofitent l’horizon de la Grande-Bretagne; le Goft et le 
luxe celui de la France; mais le Bon Sens celui de |’Allemagne.’”® The sys 
tem is narrow and oppressive, seeking only to perpetuate itself: “ .. .le 
Bon Sens des philosophes allemans aspire 4 la monarchie universelle par la 
rigidité de leurs ressorts trempés et par la conséquence du mecanisme sys 
tematique.’’*® Any such system, he adds, is purely artificial, “‘un Temple de 
papier maché.’ As we have already seen, Muralt too would protest any 
such systematization at the expense of individuality and originality of 
thought. Among the Germans in particular he had remarked and deplored 


* Ibid., vu, 102 ff. reproduces excerpts from the French original. The work has been var- 
ously ascribed to the Abbé Coyer, Jean Soret, and finally to Nicolas Joseph Sélis (1727-1782), 
a Parisian lawyer and man of letters. (Cf. Unger, op. cit., 1, 744, Chapter 28, note 392.) 

*3 Tbid., vir1, 106. 

* Cf. Ritter, E., ed., B. L. de Muralt’s Lettres sur les Anglais et les Frangais (1725). Pu 
bliées avec une notice sur |’auteur. . . . Berne, Paris, 1897; 294 pp., pp. 211 ff. Muralt’s ideas 
were still enjoying wide circulation. The Letires had been reprinted as recently as 1753 in 
London. 

*° In the Letire sur les V oiages. See esp. p. 289. 

© Lettres sur les Frangois, Lettre cinquiéme, pp. 238 f. 

*' Schriften, 11, 345 ff. 

% Jbid., n, 347. 

2° [bid., u, 349. Hamann’s italics. 

3° Loc. cit. 

* [bid., 1, 350. 
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a similar confining characteristic of their studies: “Les Allemans . . . croient 
ne pas négliger |’Esprit, quand ils étudient les Langues et les Sciences, telles 
qu’on les enseigne dans les Ecoles: dés la leur Raison ne sgauroit s’ étendre 
aussi loin qu’ elle iroit sans cela.”* 

In a third work, the Glose Philippique, composed toward the end of the 
year 1761, Hamann again returns to the attack on the men of bon sens, and 
again one may note a similarity to Muralt’s approach. The latter’s interpre- 
tation of the term implies a protest against that sterility of thought which 
fails to establish a vital connection between what is observed and man. 
Applying this general theory to his own recording of current history in the 
Lettres, Muralt is primarily concerned with the delineation of national 
character rather than the mere chronicling of public events. His success on 
this score much impressed his countryman, J. J. Bodmer, for whom the 
writing of history should consist of a description of ‘des Geistes und des 
Gemiithes derer Menschen . . . Und daher ist kein Wunder, wenn sich vor 
besagtem Herrn von Muralt niemand so tief in die Beschreibung der Na- 
tionalcharakter hineingewagt hat.’’“ In somewhat similar fashion Hamann, 
in Glose Philippique, castigates the proponents of bon sens for examining 
only the dead letter of the law, rather than its living spirit: 

“Glossateurs laborieux mais stupides! qui ruminez comme les Dieux d’Egypte la lettre 
| des loix, ne savez-vous pas, que la lettre tué et ne profite de rien? L’étude de l’Esprit des loix 


vous sera plus glorieuse. Si quelqu’un des souris peut prétendre a deviner juste sur |’architec- 
| ture des Codes, c’est le grand Montesquieu.”™ 


The dating of the first two works of Hamann, the Project and the Letire 
| Néologique, can be done with considerable accuracy. In the latter, Hamann 
states that the arrival of the /moculation interrupted his Oriental studies.* 
From his letters to Lindner it is apparent that these were occupying him 
during the period June-August, 1761,” and the two works were composed, 
therefore, during the same period in which Hamann was also commenting on 
the Nouvelle Héloise to Lindner (with the derogatory reference to Muralt), 
and replying publicly to Mendelssohn with Abdlardi Virbii Chimdrische 
Einfalle. The period June-August (and for some time thereafter, if we con- 
sider also the Glose Philippique) was thus filled with polemical activity deal- 
ing with Rousseau and with particular champions of bom sens. We do not 
know when Hamann first read Muralt’s Lefires, but his comment on the 
Swiss writer during this period of controversy indicates that he associated 
Muralt’s concept of the term bom sens with that of his own immediate op- 
ponents. The result was that the Lettres thus became exposed to the same 
charges then being pressed against those whose views often differed con- 
siderably from Muralt’s. 

From another point of view also it would be easy for Hamann to asso- 
ciate Muralt with unsympathetic views. For there seems to be little room 
for doubt that generally speaking the Magus entertained no very high op- 


* Lettres sur les Anglois, Lettre quatriéme, pp. 137 f. 
*S Unger, op. cit., 1, 293. 
__™“ Bodmer, J. J., Kritische Betrachtungen tiber die poetischen Gemahide der Dichter, Ziirich, 
He pp. 452; 456. On this account Bodmer adjudges Muralt a more effective historian than 
/oltaire. 
® Schriften, u, 368 f. Hamann’s italics. 

_ * “Pendant qu’on fait négocier le Grand-Vizir avec le Philosophe de Sans-Souci;—me 
a * conférence avec le Prophéte musulman, dont je déchiffre les rapsodies.” (Schriften, 
u, om 

7 Cf. ibid., m1, 88 ff. 
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inion of the Swiss.** This is readily apparent in his comment on Muralt 
himself, who represents with his many shortcomings “einen Schweitzer im 
eigentlichen Verstande.’’ The letter containing a copy of the Inoculation 
from an unnamed correspondent is characterized with the derogatory phrase 
“orthographié @ la Suisse.’’** Earlier in the same year he comments ina 
letter to Lindner on the excellence of English writers and is moved to add; 
“Die Schweitzer geben uns nichts als die Schalen der Englander, und malen 
uns nichts als die Oberflaiche.’’*° Such a list of disparaging references to the 
Swiss could easily be extended.“ 

From Hamann’s point of view there was admittedly much in Muralt’s 
work to justify vigorous criticism, but it also contained elements which he 
might conceivably have regarded as redeeming features. A contributing fac. 
tor in his failure to do so may well have been the unfortunate combination 
of circumstances by which Muralt, a Swiss, became associated in his mind 
with an unsympathetic interpretation of bon sens. 

FRANCIS ANDREW BROWN 


University of Michigan 


** A not uncommonly held view at the time of Muralt as well, who refers good-naturedly 
to it when apologizing for his presumption in attempting the characterization of the French: 
“Les Lettres que je vous ai déja écrites me serviront aussi d’excuse, s’il en faut, sur une entre- 
prise aussi hardie que celle-la 4 un homme grossier, 4 un Suisse [Muralt’s italics]: ce sera, com- 
me si je m’étois exercé & degourdi |’Esprit sur un autre Nation, avant que d’en venir aur 
Francois.” (Letires sur les Francois, Lettre premiére, p. 166.) Thus Rousseau, in the present 
instance, must be regarded as something of an exception. 

%® Schriften, 1, 347. Hamann’s italics. 

* April 11, 1761. Zbid., m1, 76. 

| Thid., 1, 280; 1, 369; rv, 251; vii, 263. 





CANADIAN ENGLISH AND ITS RELATION TO 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN SPEECH 


I 


ALTHOUGH CANADIAN ENGLISH is a branch of American English 
in more than a geographic sense, very little research has been devoted to it. 
One can echo today, without the least lessening of its force and truth, A. F. 
Chamberlain’s statement of over fifty years ago, ““Towards the investigation 
scientifically, of the spoken English of the Dominion little indeed has been 
done.’”! 

With all the linguistic activity of the past half century in America, it is 
indeed surprising that the English spoken by some nine million people, a 
speech bound both historically, culturally and socially with American 
English, should have been studied so little by scholars.” In the last thirty- 
five years, considerable attention, with corresponding results, has been given 
to the subject of American English, and we are now in possession of a large 
body of linguistic information and some general syntheses on the language 
spoken in the United States. Yet until Canadian English is studied and 
understood, the history of American English must be incomplete. 

The probable explanation for this neglect lies in the fact that most 
American investigators, ignorant of Canadian history, are under the im- 
pression that Canadian English, as undoubtedly is the case with Australian, 
South African and Newfoundland English, is a direct offshoot of British 
English and therefore does not belong to their field of inquiry. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to know the history of a country before one can know the 
history of its language. As far as Canada is concerned, scholars have usually 
ignored this principle. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present a full study of Canadian 
English, which at present would in any case be impossible, but rather to 
give a brief outline of its history and affiliations, to suggest further lines of 
inquiry and to point out how a knowledge of Canadian English is of im- 
portance in the investigation of the history of American English. Although 
full studies of Canadian English are needed, not enough preliminary work 
has been done on the subject as yet to make that possible.* It is the hope of 
the author that this article will stimulate further studies upon which such 
fuller works can eventually be constructed. 


1 “Dialect Research in Canada,” Dialect Notes,1 (1890), 45. This article, however, must 
be used with caution; see below note 11. 

2G. P. Krapp, The English Language in America, 2 vols., New York, 1925, the author of 
the only scholarly book on the whole subject, for instance, has nothing at all to say on Canadian 
English. H. L. Mencken, The American Language, Fourth Edition, Corrected etc., New York, 
1936 and Supplement I to it, New York, 1945, includes a number of references to minor and 
specific points of Canadian English usage. Mencken is under the common illusion that Ameri- 
can English drove out the original British English in Canada; see op. cit., 1936, p. 609. A. 
Baugh, A History of the English Language, New York, 1935, pp. 397-398 has a paragraph on 
the subject which is inaccurate and incomplete. Baugh obviously also looks upon Canadian 
English as a direct outgrowth of British English, for he does not place the paragraph in his 
chapter on American English where it belongs, but rather in the chapter on nineteenth century 
British English. Recently, however, there have been encouraging signs that scholars engaged 
in the study of American English are beginning to give attention to Canadian English. The 
Linguistic Atlas and discussions at the meetings of the Dialect Society testify to this awaken- 
ing interest. 
_ *On Canadian English itself, besides Chamberlain’s article, there are a few short word- 
lists in the early numbers of Dialect Notes; see 1 (1894), 377-381 and 1v (1916), 332. E. L. 
Chicanot, “The Polyglot Vernacular of the Canadian Northwest,” MLR, x (1915), 88-89 
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II 


Canada first became open to English speaking settlers when, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Maritime Provinces (then called Acadia, 
later Nova Scotia and later still Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island) with the exception of Cape Breton Island, became a British 
possession. In the period between 1713 and 1763, English and American 
settlers (the latter mainly from New England and the largest in number) 
moved into Nova Scotia;‘ and in 1749, Halifax was founded. 

Though in 1763, at the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, all of Canada 
including Cape Breton Island passed legally into British hands, for the 
following decade there was only a slight influx of Englishmen and Scotsmen 
into the new possession. Except for temporarily quartered soldiers, Canada 
did not grow in population to any great extent during this period. 

After 1776, however, the situation changed and a large increase in 
population occurred, entirely owing to the movement north of many 
Tories or Loyalists who wished, or were forced, to leave the United States 
because of the American Revolutionary War. They carried with them. asa 
matter of course, the language spoken in the Thirteen Colonies at the time. 
They provided the bulk of Canada’s original English speaking population. 
Others also came. Gaelic-speaking Scotsmen, driven out of Scotland by 
economic necessity, settled in Cape Breton Island, in the eastern end of the 
Nova Scotian mainland and to some extent in Prince Edward Island, Que 
bec and Ontario.’ Except in Nova Scotia (Pictou county and Cape Breton 
Island), where they preserved their language and customs, they were soon 
assimilated by their English speaking neighbors. Dutch and Germans, in 
small numbers, came to Nova Scotia and Ontario. Merchants and traders 
from Great Britain settled along the St. Lawrence, particularly in Montreal, 


the center of the fur trade. They were influential but few. 

The important group, both in number and prestige, were the Loyalists, 
who, hardy and industrious, opened up Ontario, drove an English-speaking 
wedge into the Province of Quebec, settled in the Maritime Provinces 
where, since the 1740’s, Yankees had been living, and sealed the devotion 
to their cause by checking the American invasions of Canada during the 





ints out a few Indian, Gaelic, Mexican, and French words which are used in the Canadian 

est and Northwest. Most of them are not peculiar to Canada. M. B. Emeneau, “The Dia 
lect of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia,” Lamguage, x1 (1935), 140-147 & xvi (1940), 214-215 has stud- 
ied a Canadian sub-dialect, but mainly from the point of view of possible German influence 
from the early settlers in Lunenburg. Evelyn R. Ahrend, in “Ontario Speech,” AS, rx (1934), 
136-139, has studied, rather uncritically, “the general speech of Canadians living between 
Toronto and Kingston.”’ Ahrend recognizes a strong United Empire Loyalist influence from 
the United States but does not relate this important point to the Canadian English of today. 
She implies that it was only one element in the creation of Canadian English, although at 
the same time she recognizes the American character of Canadian speech without attempting 
to explain it. The “distinctive” Canadian sounds listed at the end of the article can all be 
paralleled south of the border. Morley Ayearst, “A Note on Canadian Speech,” AS, xiv 
(1939), 231-233 is accurate in recording Canadian speech habits, but seems to imply that 
Canadian English owes its basic similarity to General American to borrowing or assimilation. 
He mentions, but minimizes, United Empire Loyalist influence. 

* See J. B. Brebner, The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia, A Marginal Colony during the 
Revolutionary Years, New York, 1937. 

5 On this movement and on Gaelic in Canada, see J. L. Campbell, “Scottish Gaelic in 
Canada” AS, x1 (1936), 128-136. In this article, Campbell also deals with the influence of 
Canadian English on Gaelic in Canada, but not with the influence of the latter on the former 
in Nova Scotia. See below p. 64. 
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War of 1812.6 They were conservatives who had suffered for their loyalty. 
Hence, to the normal conservatism of emigrating linguistic groups there 
was added, in this case, a strong political and psychological conservatism. 
This frame of mind was to have its effect upon Canadian English and Ca- 
nadian life. 

After this sudden spurt in population during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, Canada grew very slowly in the first half of the next 
century. The superior attractions of the United States gathered most of the 
immigrants from Europe. Although there was always some immigra- 
tion from the States, the chief source of Canadian settlers after 1800 
was no longer the south, but Great Britain and Europe. But English- 
speaking Canada had been created by the Loyalists. 

One other group, not an ethnic one, should be mentioned, although its 
members were mostly transients in Canada—the military. Just what in- 
fluence they had upon the language is difficult to estimate, but it should not 
be ignored.’ Close investigation may reveal that certain lexical and phono- 
logical peculiarities of contemporary Canadian English are due to their 

resence. 

' In the early days of British Canada these soldiers provided the bulk of 
the British (i.e., not American) population. After 1763, Canada was gar- 
risoned by Great Britain, and Halifax and Quebec became important mili- 
tary bases. During and after the American Revolution, the military impor- 
tance of Canada increased, and the garrisons and forts were all strengthened. 
After the bitterness of the War of 1812 had subsided—from 1818 onwards— 
the number of British troops were progressively reduced, until by the end 
of the century, inasmuch as relations with the United States had been peace- 
ful for many decades, the remaining few British troops were withdrawn. 

Most of this military population was a floating one, but some soldiers 
settled permanently. During their stay, the officers led a dashing social life, 
and the men mingled with the masses. But neither they nor the small 
number of civilians from Great Britain affected the basically Loyalist nature 
of English-speaking Canada. This Loyalist frame had been firmly fixed by 
1830 when immigrants from Great Britain, mostly poor, began to settle 
in increasingly large numbers. The Loyalists had molded Canada, created its 
ruling caste and set its social standards, among which was its language. It 
is they who gave Canada its tradition of intense loyalty to the Mother 
Country and, at the same time, its colonial complex. 

From 1850 onwards their political and social position became less secure, 
and differences in social and ethnic background were less and less stressed. 
Participation in two World Wars has more recently produced a Canadian 


® See, for instance, A. G. Bradley, Colonial Americans in Exile, Founders of British 
Canada, New York, 1932, for the history of this northern movement from the British point 
of view. See, also, C. H. Van Tyne, The Loyalists in the American Revolution, New York, 
1902, for an American view of the Loyalists 

7In at least one case, the military left its mark on Canadian French. The use of blood 
among French Canadians, in the sense of sporting, generous, frank, no doubt goes back to this 
source. The word, in this sense, is only preserved in contemporary English in the phrase young 
blood. French Canadians say, “‘Sois blood” [swe blad], meaning “Be generous or sporting.’ 
The whole subject of English borrowings into Canadian French needs investigation, and the 
preliminary listing has been largely done in French Canadian dictionaries. Some words, e.g., 
slide for sandwich, seem inexplicable. The usual explanation of this term is that it is a corrup- 
tion of the English slice, but that seems far-fetched and improbable phonetically. On the gen- 
eral subject, see A. M. Elliott, “Speech Mixture in French Canada, B.—English and French,” 
American Journal of Philology, x (1889), 133-158. 
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nationalism—always strong among French-Canadians—which no longe 
exclusively looks toward Great Britain. Linguistically, however, Loyaliy 
influence is still very much alive, and Canadian English, which presen 
even fewer dialectical variations than its American mother, is one of they 
Tory Americans’ most important legacies to contemporary Canada. Ther 
is, of course, speech mixture due to large-scale migration during the lay 
century. Southern Standard, Northern, Scots, and Irish English, for ip. 
stance, are spoken in Canada among first and second generation immigrant 
from Great Britain, as well as “foreign’’ English dialects, but gradually aj 
varieties of English are being assimilated to the Canadian English of th 
Loyalists, which, in turn, has been modified to some extent by the proces 
The Canadian West was colonized, also, to some extent, by American 
from the Middle West, reinforcing the already American basis of Canadia 
English. Canadian English then is basically eighteenth century America 
English modified by other influences, notable among which are Southen 
Standard English and the English taught by Scots school teachers. Th 
continuing influence of the United States has also been a factor which can 
not be ignored, although Canada’s sense of inferiority and pride has gener 
ally kept it as slight as possible. 


Ill 


Canadian English, as has been recognized by some observers, is to al 
intents and purposes General American with a few modified sounds, usually 
paralleled in American sub-dialects, and with some vocabulary variation. 

The most striking Canadian phonetic divergence from General Amer 
can—found also in Virginia—is the pronunciation of the General America 
diphthongs [av] and [at] as [av] and [a1] before voiceless consonants, as it 


about, out, house, nice, height. There is also a strong tendency among (- 
nadian speakers of English—stronger, I believe, than the same tendency 
among American speakers—to diphthongize final vocalic ], m and n, asin 
mail {mer"1], known [nowan], film |frlam], elm [elam]. Stress will occasionally 
follow the British rather than American pattern. Corollary, capillary, lab 
oratory will, for instance, often be accented on the second syllable, especially 
in Eastern Canada among educated speakers. Yet words ending in -ary ani 
-ery will usually have a secondary stress as in American English. 

If the phonemes in good usage in the Chicago area as given by Leonard 
Bloomfield in Language (1933) are compared with those of educated seconé 
or third generation Canadian speakers, it will be found that, with the fev 
exceptions listed in the previous paragraph, they coincide almost exactly. 
In the series of records prepared by Professors Ayres and Greet of Columbis 
University and put out by the Linguaphone Institute only one (#67) i 
devoted to Canadian speech (from Ontario). This record indicates clearly 
the General American nature of Canadian speech.* Most of the phoneti 
variations found within Canadian English (exclusive of British influence) 
are those also found in General American. 


The differences between Canadian and General American vocabularies 
—in choice and oral style—are, of course, wider and more considerable, 
but still not numerous. The vocabulary of Canadian English is a subject 
which must be approached with some caution. It is sometimes difficull 


8 For phonetic transcriptions of Canadian English, see Appendix. 
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for observers® to determine correctly Canadian usage, as English people 
(i.e., people born in England or their children) in Canada will often use, as 
is natural, British English terms, e.g., lift for elevator, when native Cana- 
dians follow American usage. There is, also, among certain limited strata 
of educated native Canadians, a strong tendency to imitate or follow British 
usage, as in [ju] after d, and s, for example. In studying the vocabulary of a 
relatively new and sparsely populated country like Canada, a knowledge of 
the geographic origin and social status of the speaker is even more impor- 
tant than it usually is. Ultimately, of course, the question of native Cana- 
dian usage is bound up with the question of who is a native Canadian. In 
Canada, among English speakers, that question is not always easy to an- 
swer, although it is getting easier with the passage of the years. Native 
Canadians will use chesterfield as well as sofa, zed for zee, copper for penny, 

orridge for oatmeal and distinguish in pronunciation rout and route; and say 
fon] or [fan], not [fon], for the past tense of shine. In the case of many words, 
such as schedule and tomato, both the normal British and American pronun- 
ciations may be found in good usage. The past participles, got and proved, 
are generally used. Syntactically, Canadians will say “have you”’ rather 
than “‘do you have’”’ as in American English, or, unlike American English, 
“will you take a drink”’ rather than ‘‘will you Aave a drink.” 

Canadians do not normally use lift for elevator, pram for baby carriage, 
pavement for sidewalk, cinema for movies, sweet for dessert or hoarding for 
bill-board. These terms, however, will be found among first generation 
British settlers in Canada or among imitators of British usage. In spelling 
on the other hand Canadians are generally taught British practice, yet 
tire, curb and jail are spelled as in the United States. 

In special or trade languages, such as those of mechanics, railwaymen 
and printers, Canadians generally employ the same cant as their American 
fellow-trade-unionists, for they usually belong to International (i.e., Ameri- 
can) Labor Unions or Brotherhoods. In one important “trade,’’ however, 
that of soldier and sailor, they follow British usage. The Canadian Navy, 
Army and Airforce are patterned after, and were formerly trained by, their 
British counterparts. In Canada, unlike the United States, Royal Air Force 
slang of this past war, for instance, is well-known, and British military 
and naval terms are universally employed, although Canadians know, 
from movies and magazines, American military expressions and slang. 

The cultural dependence of Canada on the United States and Great 
Britain, particularly on the former in recent years, has tended to introduce 
contemporary American and English locutions into its speech. In the past 
thirty-five years, it has been primarily the United States which, through 
motion pictures, magazines, books and personal contact, has kept Canadian 
English “up-to-date.” 

English-speaking Canada from Nova Scotia to British Columbia is 
part of the General American speech area. There are, of course, sub-dialects 
and local usage, notably in the Maritime Provinces, and to a lesser extent 


- in parts of Ontario, but it can be said that, allowing for recent immigrants 


from Great Britain, one type of English is spread over Canada’s 3000-mile 
populated belt. 

In the case of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
the problem of dialect criteria comes to the fore. Chamberlain, writing in 


* Baugh, op. cit., p. 398 for instance, incorrectly lists certain English terms as native 
Canadian. 
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1890,'° argues that the language spoken in these provinces constitutes , 
separate dialect. It is doubtful whether this opinion can be maintained. The 
distinctive quality of Maritime speech phonetically comes down largely to 
its treatment of [a] before medial and final [r] and occasionally elsewhere, 
which is somewhat more fronted than in General American—somewhat 
similar to the New England treatment of this sound. 

Otherwise, Maritime speech is similar to Canadian English (or General 
American) in pronunciation, intonation and vocabulary (except for a fey 
localisms which can probably be traced to New England). In the Scottish. 
derived areas of Cape Breton Island and Pictou County, however, a number 
of Gaelic words are to be found in ordinary English speech. Chamberlain, 
as his comments on the English spoken in Quebec and his concept of Ca. 
nadianisms" show, is a highly unreliable observer. It is hard to maintain 
that the differentiating criteria are sufficiently significant to justify the 
title of a separate Canadian dialect. We are dealing with General American 
slightly modified by the New England dialect—an admixture which pos. 
sibly goes back to the eighteenth century and the original Yankee settler 
and possibly reveals eighteenth century New England speech as it was. 

These distinctive Maritime sounds and words, if they are not traceable 
to the earliest settlers, can easily be explained by the proximity of the New 
England States and the close contacts with them over the past two cen- 
turies. There are more “‘Maritimers”’ in New England than in the Maritime 
Provinces, and every summer, in normal times, large numbers visit their 
relatives in both directions. There is also a close cultural connection which 
is as old as the eighteenth century. Geographically, the Baie de Chaleur and 
the boundary line between Maine and Canada make the Maritime Prov- 
inces an extension of New England rather than of Quebec. Their natural 
outlet, destroyed by the frontier, is to the south and west. Linguistically, 
however, the total New England influence, if it is influence, has been slight. 

It should be noted, however, that, although geographical proximity is 
obvious, English speakers in Quebec Province have not been influenced at 
all by the English of Vermont or the upper New York sub-dialect. The Eng- 
lish speakers of Quebec have not had the cultural and social contacts with 
the natives of New York, Vermont and New Hampshire that the inhabitants 
of the Maritime Provinces have had with New Englanders over the past 
two hundred years. 

Mencken’s words, “In Canada, despite the social influence of English 
usage, the flat a has conquered, and along the Canadian-New England 
border it is actually regarded as a Canadianism, especially in such words as 
calm and aunt,” bear out the fact that New England has affected Canadian 
speech very little and reveal, at the same time, Mencken’s ignorance of the 
source of Canadian English, for the “flat a’’ in most cases never had any 
rival a to conquer. In the Maritimes, the linguistic influence of New England 
is confined to the [a] before [r] and to a few terms, both possibly borrowed 


10 Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

" [bid., p. 46. Chamberlain believes that Quebec English (English of the Eastern Town 
ships) is similar to that of New England. See above. Many of the Canadianisms he lists 
could equally well be considered Americanisms. 

2 The American Language, Fourth Edition, Corrected etc., New York, 1935, p. 338 
Further, as Hans Kurath, in “Mourning and Morning,” Studies for William A. Read, ed. N.M. 
Coffee and T. A. Kirby, Baton Rouge, 1940, pp. 166-173 shows, the vowels in mourning: 
morning ; hoarse: horse are distinguished in New England. This is not the case in Canada whert, 
asin Maryland, no distinction is made. 
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during the eighteenth century or even more likely, reflecting New England 
speech of the eighteenth century, and in Quebec, it has been absolutely nil. 


IV 


A study of the geographic origins of the Loyalists might contribute to 
an understanding of eighteenth century American English. The trouble- 
some problem of the origin of the three main American dialects may be 
solved—or partially solved—by an examination of contemporary and early 
Canadian English. It may be possible perhaps to show the necessity of 
modifying some of the current explanations of the origin of American dia- 
lects.* 

Most of the distinguishing characteristics of New England and Southern 
American English may not have developed until the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries—i.e., after the exodus of the Loyalists to Canada. 
The ubiquity of General American in Canada testifies to its ubiquity in the 
country of its origin around 1775-1785 and even earlier, since there is no 
evidence that the Loyalists came only from the central Atlantic states." 
It is possible, however, that, as the speech of the Maritimes as noted 
above testifies, the changes in [a] in New England were taking place around 
1770. A study of the geographic origins of the Loyalists would be a valuable 
contribution to the solution of the problem. 

It has always been recognized, of course, that the northern and southern 
sea-board states were influenced by certain eighteenth-century changes in 
Southern Standard English,” e.g., the substitution of [a] for [az] in certain 
words, and the dropping of the medial and final [r] before consonants. 

Those who hold that the origin of the three major American dialects is 
to be found in English dialectal divergence believe that at least the seeds of 


this triple distinction had emerged by the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. This theory, however, cannot account for the clear General 
American characteristics of Canadian English. Some modification of this 
hypothesis seems to be called for."* 


3 See Krapp, op. cit., 1, 52-57; Hans Kurath, ““The Origin of the Dialectica] Differences in 
Spoken American English,” MP, xxv (1928), 385-395; Baugh, op. cit., pp. 450 ff.; and 
Anders Orbeck, Early New England Pronunciation as reflected in some Seventeenth Century 
Town Records of Eastern Massachusetts, Ann Arbor, 1927 (which contains an excellent bibli- 
ography on early American pronunciation). 

Professor John S. Kenyon, however, in a private letter to me recently (Nov. 1946) writes: 
“... G Awas probably more widespread in Amcrica in the 18th c. than now. ‘Speech Islands’ 
like Martha’s Vineyard in Mass., where G A is spoken, indicate this, as does also the fact that 
Eastern New England cities show the “Boston” type more than the immediately adjacent 
country and villages. My grandparents, who came from R. I. from a spot where the Eastern 
type is now prevalent, spoke G A. But they may have lost their early speech in the Western 
environment. But many things convince me that the “Boston” type was a class dialect, imi- 
tated from London and fostered by the elite. I believe the same to be true in New York City 
and in Richmond, Va.” 

4 Chamberlain, of. cit., p. 46 states that the early Loyalist settlers of Ontario came from 
New York and Pennsylvania. Assuming that he is correct, there is nothing surprising in the 
lact that Ontario today speaks General American. Where, however, did the Loyalists of Quebec 
and Nova Scotia come from? Most likely from New England. Loyalists from the Southern 
States, particularly Virginia, also settled in Canada, but probably in smaller numbers. A study 
of their settlements in Canada would be of great interest. 

4% Unless we assume that these changes antedate the eighteenth century, for which 
assumption there is some evidence. 

16 Tam mot saying that English dialects are of no value in studying variaticns in American 
English. I am questioning the attribution of the origin of American major dialects to English 
dialectical variety. 
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More specifically, a study of local dialects in old Loyalist settlements 
will reveal information on eighteenth century speech in the United States, 
The Linguistic Atlas of the Unites States and Canada will contribute to the 
solution of problems in American English on which Canadian English can 
shed light. But more investigtion than that required for the Aélas will be 
necessary. A study of Loyalist settlements in Canada will reveal much even 
today. Both the oldest town records and old native inhabitants can provide 
much linguistic information. And above all, when the time for it is ripe, a 
synthesizing study of early Canadian speech will either substantiate old, or 
create new, theories of eighteenth century American English. 

Canadian English is, of course, a subject of intrinsic interest, but it 
should also be considered as a part of the history of the English language in 
America to which it primarily belongs. The enlargement of the boundaries 
of American English will benefit all students of the subject and make pos- 
sible a more exact understanding of the history of the English Language 
in America. 


APPENDIX 


For most of the following phonetic transcriptions of Canadian English, 
I am indebted to the kindness of Professor John S. Kenyon of Hiram Col- 
lege. The sources are not in every case free from cross influences, nor are the 
phonetic symbols always used consistently as the transcriptions were 
taken by different recorders. In other words, only a rough approximation is 
here offered. I question the accuracy of certain transcriptions; I have, 
however, followed my sources. When two pronunciations are given, both 
are attested. In most examples, only the main stress is indicated. The 
General American character of the phonology is quite obvious. 
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Maritime Quebec : Western 
(Halifax) (Montreal) Ontario* (Saskatchewan) 





aseptic z'septik] [a'septik] a'septik] [a'septrk] 
aunt ] [ent] or [ant] znt] or [ant] 

beauty juti [bjuti] bjutt] 

boss [bps] [bos] 

brewed [brud] [brrud] 


camphor ('‘kemfs] lkemfz] 
caterpillar ket gpil"r] ['keetapil“r] iketaprl'r] ('ketaprl"r] 
chocolate itfoklat] ['tfaklat] Itf{oklat] {'tfaklot]} 
choose t§uz} [t§uz] [t§rus] [t§uz] 
coffin kofan] ['kofan] {'kofn] {kafn] 
cushion ['ku§an] ['ku fan] ('‘ku{n] ('ku§n] 
{kuSan]} 
doll [dol] [dol] [dol] [dol] 
fatality [faltaeliti] [fa'taeliti] [fa'tzlati] [fe!tzlrti] 
[fe!tzlrti] [fa'teelrti] 
food {fud] [fud] {fud] [fud] 
feud {fjud]} [fjud]} {frud] {fjud] 
gooseberry ['guzberi] {'gusberi] {'gusbr1} {'gusberi] 
gourd [gord] [gurd] [gurd] {gurd] 
[gord] 











* The Ontario source has been particularly subjected to various non-Canadian phonetic 
influences, especially that of Southern Received standard. 
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grease (verb) 
greasy 

hew 
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hoof 
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[tjun] 


[waft] 


[wasp] 
tate 
[watf] 
[waivz] 


[jok] 


[gris] 
['grizt] 
{hru] 
['hikap] 


{huf] 
fhora] 
[haus] 


[latn] 
{mart§] 
{'mrrakl] 


[mok] 


[m6] 
['nosta] 


{!nomnatif]} 
[av] 


[pa'sist] 
[pur] 
[ra'mans] 
['sg'aap] 
{sw6] 


[trun] 
[woft] 


[wosp] 
{hwot] 
[warf] 
'warvz] 


[jok] 


[gris] 
['grisi] 
{hju] 
[hikap] 


fhuf] 
fhora] 
[haus] 


{'mirakl] 
[mak] 


[ma6] 
[!nasta] 


[namnotiv] 
[av] 


[pa'stst] 
[pu*] 
{ra'mzens] 
{'strap] 
[swa] 


[tjun] 
{tun] 
[waft] 


[wasp] 
{hwot] 
{watrf] 
[watvz] 


[jok] 
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NORWEGIAN DIALECT STUDIES SINCE 1930 


1. INTRODUCTION. The distinction between dialect study and other 
linguistic study is largely arbitrary. Every dialect is a language and in some 
sense practically every language is a dialect: the distinction is more tradi- 
tional than scientific. In countries where there is a received standard form 
of speech characteristic of a ruling class or other favored section of the 
population, “dialect” is the name given to those forms of speech that differ 
from this standard. This has naturally given the word a pejorative meaning 
which should in no way be regarded as impairing the scientific value of 
dialect study. On the contrary, because rural and sub-standard urban 
speech is usually unencumbered by a written tradition, by the euphemisms 
of bourgeois life, and by the authority of the state, the study of dialects has 
been able to bring illuminating points of view to every branch of linguistic 
science. 

In modern Norway the dialects have enjoyed a position of influence in 
the national linguistic development which appears to be unequalled in other 
western countries. Ever since Ivar Aasen and the men of his generation 
asserted the claim of the rural dialects as the legitimate heirs to the lost 
tongue of ancient Norway, they have been cultivated assiduously by men of 
nationalistic temper, and they have contributed liberally to the formation 
of new national norms of speech and writing. 

Hence dialect studies in Norway serve a more practical purpose than in 
most other countries: they bear directly on the current tug-of-war between 
conflicting linguistic traditions, which is as much a political as a cultural 
concern. In the words of a recent dialectologist, ‘‘We who battle so vigor- 
ously over our forms of writing should have a special reason for pursuing 
dialect research” (1942: Beito, p. 12). 

The present survey of contributions made within our generation sets of 
arbitrarily with the year 1930. At that time some of the old masters of 
Norwegian linguistics were but recently dead: Marius Hegstad (1927), 
Hjalmar Falk (1928), Amund B. Larsen (1928).? Professor Ragnvald Iver- 
sen wrote in a memorial to the last-named that his death was ‘“‘the close of an 
era in the history of Norwegian linguistic study.’” In spite of these losses the 
field at that time seemed active and full of promise. In 1930 Gustav Indrebg 
was appointed professor of West Norwegian Dialect Studies at the Bergen 
Museum,‘ Ernest W. Selmer published another monograph in his valuable 
series of Opuscula Phonetica,’ and the series of Norske Mdlfére (Norwegian 
Dialects), edited by Sigurd Kolsrud, was enriched by two monographs. In 
1931 came the first volume of Didrik Arup Seip’s Norsk Sprékhistorie, 
covering the period down to about 1370, and the Norske Samlaget sent 4 
grandiose appeal to the Storting asking a large appropriation for a new 
dialect dictionary.’ Between 1930 and 1933, as the appended bibliography 
will show, came two monographs and an important article by Jérgen Reitan, 
the specialist on Trgnder dialects, one dialect study in the Oslo University 


1 References are given in this way to the bibliography at the end of the article, whid 
is chronological. ‘1942: Beito” means that a contribution by Beito can be found in the year 
1942; if the same author has made more than one in the same year, they are distinguished by 
letter (A, B, etc.). 

2 See memorials in NV AO, Arbok 1928 and 1929. 

* NVAO, Arbok 1929, 59-68. 

* See memorial by Magnus Olsen in NV AO, Arbok 1944, 39-49. 

5 Die methodische V erwertung der Tonhihenkurven. 

* T. Karsten, Folkmdlsstudier, 1 (1933), 7. 
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series entitled Bidrag til Nordisk Filologi, and the first dialect monograph in 
Scandinavia that applied the methods of the new Prague school of linguistic 
science. 

Somehow the thirties did not altogether fulfill the promise of the new 

day to come, and the forties introduced into Norway all the depletion of 
resources and delays of research which inevitably accompany a war and an 
occupation. No more major works on Norwegian dialects have come from 
the pens of such leading figures in the field as Kolsrud, Reitan (d. 1944),’ 
and Selmer; nor have there been any more monographs in the series Norske 
Mdlfgre and only one in Bidrag. We are still waiting for the continuation of 
Seip’s History and for more structural analyses in the spirit of Prague (or 
better). Yet a considerable amount of ground has been cleared in these 
years, and the time has come for a new forward push. It will be of interest to 
students in related fields and possibly even to Norwegian scholars to have 
before them a conspectus of investigations made in this important field 
within our troubled generation. 
2. EARLY OBSERVERS OF DIALECT. The turning point of Norwegian 
dialect research was Ivar Aasen’s Det norske Folkesprogs Grammatik in 1848. 
In this field “‘pre-Aasen” means in effect pre-scientific, but there are still 
useful facts to be exhumed from earlier observers who had recorded their 
impressions as far back as the 17th Century. Gustav Indrebg’s inaugural at 
the Bergen Museum in 1930 was a survey of such material from Western 
Norway (1930: Indreb¢). One of the oldest and most valuable of these 
observers was Chr. Jensgn, who issued his Den norske Dictionarium in 
1646; this has now been reproduced in facsimile with an introduction by 
Per Thorson (1946: Jensgn). Indreb¢ followed up his inaugural by making 
available a group of these works, originally written between 1690 and 1810 
(1933: Indrebg), but his chief exploit was to edit and publish the huge 
manuscript dictionary of Norwegian dialects by W. F. K. Christie, founder 
of the Bergen Museum and creator of the environment that had made Ivar | 
Aasen’s researches possible (1937: Christie). This linguistic amateur had 
gathered some 25,000 words between 1823 and 1849, along with numerous 
notations of folklore and a valuable scholarly correspondence. 

Others who have dipped into the early days of dialect study are Per 
Grgtvedt, who has analyzed some forms from a dialect dictionary of 1780 
(1931: Grdtvedt A), O Vigerust, who has presented material from a Gud- 
brandsdal word list of 150 years ago (1931: Vigerust), and D. A. Seip, who 
has written the story of how the Norwegian intonations were discovered 
(1939: Seip). The musical quality had often been noted, but Knud Knudsen 
was the first who clearly understood the principle and (in 1853) gave an 
essentially correct description of the intonations. Trygve Knudsen has 
shown, however, that he did not invent the term “tonelag’’ himself, but 
borrowed it from the Danish grammarian Israel Levin (1946: Knudsen). 
3. ORIGIN OF THE DIALECTS. The documents of the Old Norwegian 
period (1150—ca. 1300) show a fairly consistent linguistic form, which dif- 
fers only on minor points from that of Old Icelandic. Between the apparent 
unity of Old Norwegian and the obvious disunity of Modern Norwegian lies 
a period of sparse and conflicting documentary material, the so-called Mid- 
dle Norwegian. This was not only a period of dialectal division, but also one 
of rapid transition from an inflected to an analytical language; at the same 


* Cf. memorial by S. Kolrsud in NV AO, Arbok 1945, 35-44. 
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time it was the period when Danish was introduced as the official language 
of writing. In the first half of the period, from 1300 to 1400, the Norwegian 
scribes were still trying to keep in mind a scribal tradition that no longer 
corresponded to their speech. In the second half, from 1400 to 1500, they 
were even more eagerly learning a new, foreign tradition that also failed to 
represent their speech. 

The available evidence concerning this period consists of numerous 
charters and other public documents, written by scribes who were not in 
the least concerned about preserving their own speech forms for the benefit 
of future scholars. Only by inadvertence did speech forms leave their mark, 
when the scribes absentmindedly slipped into their native phonetics or 
overcorrected themselves to avoid it. The difficulty lies in determining 
whether a given form is evidence of a scribal tradition (for new traditions 
were constantly evolving), or of a local idiom, and if so, which one (for the 
scribes were not necessarily natives of the place where the document was 
issued, and the dialects then were not as the dialects of today). Basic 
principles in this difficult field were evolved by Marius Hegstad around 
1900, and the results presented in a monumental series of analyses entitled 
Vestnorske maalfére fyre 1350 (1907-1917). Two posthumous volumes have 
been issued within our period, dealing respectively with Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands, which he regarded as belonging to the “Inner Southwest”’ 
group of Norwegian dialects (1936: Hegstad; 1942: Hegstad). Without Heg- 
stad’s pioneering work it might not have been possible for Seip to stake out 
the definitive story of Norwegian linguistic development to 1370 (1931: 
Seip A). 

On his fiftieth birthday in 1934 Seip was honored by the publication of a 
volume of his linguistic studies (1934: Seip B). One of his most significant 
contributions in the field has been to show in detail that many forms once 
thought to be of Danish origin actually arose in East Norwegian dialects 
before the period of Danish hegemony, some as early as the 12th Cen- 
tury.* He has also been able to prove that in circles familiar with writing, 
a formal speech based on the spelling had come into being as early as the 
13th Century (1934: Seip A; 1938: Seip E). Unfortunately Seip’s intervening 
election to the rectorship of the University, his unexpected wartime re- 
sponsibilities, imprisonment, and sufferings have so far made it impossible 
for him to carry his history on into that terra incognita of dialectal develop- 
ment that lies between 1370 and the Reformation. 

In part his studies have been supplemented and confirmed by the work 
of Per N. Grgtvedt, who has published a detailed study of the phonology of 
charters and laws from Southeastern Norway between 1300 and 1350 
(1938: Grgtvedt; 1939: Grdtvedt A). This shows that many of the char- 
acteristics of modern East Norwegian must already have been present by 
1350, even though their appearance in writing is the exception rather than 
the rule. In the 15th Century he finds that characteristic forms with regres- 
sive vowel assimilation (e.g., Java from ON lofa) are quite common (1931: 
Grgtvedt B). Mikjel Sgrlie is another who has tried to interpret the early 
documents. He has concluded that Norway’s first large town, Bergen, must 
have developed a special mixed town dialect as early as the 13th Century, 
when it had as many as 5000 permanent residents (1938: S¢rlie). This would 
explain some of the non-local forms that turn up in the early documents and 


* Abstract of paper read for NVAO in the NV AO, Arbok 1939, 9. 
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have been attributed to scribal traditions originating either in Trondheim 
Haegstad) or Oslo (Seip). 

The latest study of medieval documents is one by Per Tylden on the 

(ponoun “‘we,’’ which has as its thesis that the widespread dialectal form 
me is the native reflex of ON vit (dual), while the most common urban and 
rural form vi is a foreign loan (Swedish, Danish, Low German) (1944: 
Tylden). It is too soon to say whether this unorthodox view will be ac- 
cepted,® but the very phrasing of the problem reveals some of the concern 
with which questions involving native vs. foreign elements is treated. In 
any case the interpretation of the medieval documents is a delicate task, 
with many gaps in our knowledge. A critique by Grgtvedt of methods and 
results in this field states quite frankly that ‘‘one may be tempted to draw 
conclusions that agree with a preconceived hypothesis, since it is easier to 
find what one wishes than what one does not wish” (1940: Gr¢tvedt). 
4, STUDIES OF PRESENT-DAY DIALECTS. The customary unit of 
dialectal speech in Norway is the /ownship (herred), or in some cases the 
" even smaller parish (sogn). Most dialect studies therefore deal with a single 
township or less, rarely with larger areas. We shall survey these geographi- 
cally, moving counter-clockwise around the country from the South-East 
corner. 

A. The Eastland. Although the most populous section of the country, its 
dialects have been comparatively neglected. In 1933 Kolsrud made a list of 
their chief criteria and previous analyses (1933: Kolsrud). He also made a 
twenty-page survey of the dialect of Romerike, east and north of Oslo 
(1932: Kolsrud). In this chiefly historical study he found that this dialect 
showed “‘more a meeting of sound laws that include several communities 
than a peculiar growth of its own,”’ while still insisting on its legitimate 
descent from a regular Old Norwegian dialect. Grgtvedt has brought to- 
gether the linguistic evidence for close social contacts between the Oslo- 
fjord area and the neighboring Swedish district of Bohuslen (once Nor- 
wegian) in earlier periods (1939: Grgtvedt B). S¢rlie has published a study 
of the Hedal dialect, which is definitely (Upper) Eastland, although the 
township is administratively a part of Valdres; the dialect shows many 
transitional features (1943: S¢grlie). Os, an @sterdal community, is de- 
scribed by Reitan in a study not yet available here (1943: Reitan). The 
whole M@sterdal region, together with Hirjedal in Sweden and Solgr in Nor- 
way, have been surveyed in a historical-geographic study by Kolsrud; he 
distinguishes three major areas in Msterdal, a North, Central, and Southern, 
but without sharp boundaries (1942: Kolsrud). 

B. The Midland. Since Olai Skulerud completed his study of the 
phonology of the dialect of Tinn, this region in Eastern Telemark has be- 
come the most massively investigated in all Norway (1938: Skulerud). 
This volume of 786 tightly packed pages is as difficult to penetrate as a 
primeval forest because of its lack of tables, maps, and indices. Its basic 
scheme is traditional, the words being arranged under each present-day 
sound according to their ON origin. A multitude of digressions constitute 
almost a general survey of all the Norwegian dialects, but for all its vast 
materials, recorded with infinite patience and accuracy, the effective 
phonological system of the present-day dialect remains undescribed. Aside 
from this community only Valdres of the Midland group has received any 
attention, in some minor essays (1931: Indreb¢; 1939: Beito). 


* See review by T. Knudsen in MM, 1946, 12-23; by the present writer in Language, 1947. 
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C. The Westland. This region has received proportionately more atten- 
tion than any other, which is traditional in Norwegian dialect research, 
possibly because of the high importance which Aasen attached to its dialects, 
The SW dialect of Gyland has been shown to preserve some long vowels be- 
fore long consonants, along with the usual characteristics of the region, such 
as the preservation of final -a, the lenition of short postvocalic stops, and 
falling word-tones (1940: Kydland). Its post-aspiration of long postvocalic 
stops is here regarded as a systematic compensation for the lenition of the 
short. The neighboring dialects of Ryfylke were treated in a somewhat 
sketchy essay by Per Thorson chiefly devoted to the morphology; he found 
them remarkably homogeneous (1930: Thorson). Immediately to the north 
is the Haugesund peninsula, where the word-tones have been shown to be 
low-rising (1939: Aursland). Heggstad’s description of the Voss dialect 
brings out very well its many remarkably antique elements (1932: Hegg- 
stad). But for scientific purposes it is weakened by the etymologizing spell- 
ing. A similar, though much shorter, treatment of the Sogn dialect by 
Gustav Indreb¢ was greatly indebted to the pioneer work of Amund B. 
Larsen (1937: Indreb¢). For one of the valleys in Sogn, Aurland, the Ameri- 
can George T. Flom has continued his detailed analysis of the dialect begun 
in 1917 with his Phonology. The new monograph is a morphology, setting 
forth the traditional grammatical classes and richly exemplifying each 
category (1944: Flom).!° 

No comprehensive treatment has been given to the Sunnfjord dialects, 
just north of Sogn; a brief article has appeared on their intonations (1939: 
Hellevik). More work has been done on the specially antique forms of 
Nordfjord (1930: Sgreide), though the essay is disappointing because of its 
etymological spelling and its misguided attempt to include too many deviat- 
ing communities under one head. The accentual conditions are especially 
interesting in this region, and one would have liked more information on 
them, such as has been given from the neighboring dialects of Sunnm¢gre by 
K. Kopperstad (1932: Kopperstad). Even this could be supplemented and 
reformulated, as shown by Hallfrid Christiansen (1943: Christiansen). 
Skulerud has also contributed much to the study of Sunnm¢re dialects by his 
notes from their vocabulary (1933: Skulerud) and his analysis of their 
diphthongization of older monophthongs (1934: Skulerud). The northern- 
most of the WN dialects, that of Romsdal, is a transition to the Trénder and 
Midland groups, as shown by Seip in a brief, popular characterization (1933: 
Seip). 

D. The Trondheim Region. Very little new work has been done with 
these since Jérgen Reitan ceased his activities in 1933 with an article on 
““Problemer i tréndsk dialektforskning’”’ (1933: Reitan). On the principle 
that “‘social units have created linguistic units,’’ he here sketched the con- 
clusions reached after a lifetime of study: that most of these dialects have 
received their present-day forms because they radiate from their central 
medieval meeting place at the Frosta Thing. The Namdal dialect to the 
north and the Nordm¢re dialect to the south were outside this development, 
but by capturing the city of Trondheim these coastal dialects with their 
“easier’’ forms are today crowding the original Trénder dialect back. Rei- 
tan’s last major study was devoted to a Swedish dialect spoken in a region 
once belonging to Norway, that of neighboring Hirjedalen, with strong 


‘© See review by present writer in Language, 23 (1947), 166-70. 
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linguistic affinities to the South Trgnder dialects (1930: Reitan B). A popu- 
lar article by Iversen surveying the Trgnder dialects did little more than 
restate Reitan’s conclusions (1930: Iversen). 

Minor items from this region include a study of intervocalic w (<g) in 
Stgren, for which the younger generation is substituting (incorrectly) » 
(1935: Grytdal), a study of the dialect border between Kvikne and Innset 
(1944: Grue), and a very useful word list of about 3000 items from the 
Oppdal dialect by an unschooled native collector (1933: Rise). 

E. The Northland. In the one year of 1933 appeared two monographs to 
illuminate the speech of Lofoten. One by Skanlund on the dialect of Bodin 
and Gildeskal near Bodg¢ (chiefly a historical phonology) was the work of a 
disciple walking in traditional paths (1933: Skanlund). The other, by Mrs. 
Hallfrid Christiansen, on the dialect of Gims¢y, an island on the north side 
of the Lofotens, was that of a pioneer seeking to bring new points of view 
and new material. Both of them demonstrate the remarkable uniformity of 
the Northland dialects in general—the coastwise traffic and the annual 
congregation on the fishing banks off the Lofoten Islands have inhibited the 
growth of dialects. As Mrs. Christiansen shows in her dissertation, these 
conditions have promoted a vowel system like that of general Norwegian, 
with few variants and ‘“‘a tendency to produce maximal distinctions be- 
tween the vowel qualities.’’ Mrs. Christiansen’s valuable attempt at a struc- 
tural description of the dialect (the first of its kind in Scandinavia) is 
weakened only by a typical Prague-school mania for making psychological 
guesses about the motives behind phonological patterns and events. This 
appears in such statements as the one about apocope (p. 112), which “‘be- 
gan as a quite unconscious phonetic development, but was continued and for 
the time being completed as a grammatical development,”’ or the one about 
h (p. 168) to the effect that ‘“‘before a vowel [it] is always present in the 
linguistic consciousness, but is lost in the sentence after an accented syl- 
lable.””’ The introduction of consciousness in these statements has done 
nothing but shortcircuit the description. Nevertheless, her effort to bring 
new points of view is highly refreshing and commendable. 

F. Urban Speech. At the opening of this period the researches of Larsen 
and Berntsen on the dialect of Stavanger were still the leading efforts to 
describe an urban dialect. When this was supplemented by M. Svendsen’s 
(quite uneven) study of the syntax, it was possible for one reviewer (Som- 
merfelt) to state that Stavanger’s was the best-known town dialect in the 
country (1931: Svendsen). A posthumously published lecture by Amund 
B. Larsen (originally given in 1922) is an interesting early effort to in- 
troduce structural considerations into the discussion of historical phonology 
(he suggested that the SW lenition of short post-vocalic stops might have 
taken place independently of Danish influence, as a systematic develop- 
ment) (1935: Larsen). Arendal, another southern town in the ‘“‘soft con- 
sonant’’ belt, shows the same mixture of influences as the rest: from Den- 
mark, from the coastal trade, from the inland rural communities; in his 
study Voss has characterized its language as a “‘sailor’s speech” (1940: 
Voss). A study of nearby Kristiansand by Johnsen is not yet available here 
(1942: Johnsen). In this period the Bergen dialect has received only minor 
lexical contributions (1938: Stoltz; 1942: Paulson). 

In Eastern Norway Reitan’s monograph on the R¢gros dialect remains 


" Bulletin de la Société Linguistique C.R. 33, 137-139. 
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an exemplary contribution to the study of town dialects (1932: Reitan). 
In his lucid and precise manner he showed how the assembling of the popv. 
lation in this mining town from the surrounding country districts and fron 
Sweden within the last three centuries has led to a new and characteristic 
speech form. Olaf Broch has contributed remarks on the dialect of Horten 
(1943: Broch). It is questionable whether studies of the Oslo dialect shoul 
be included here, since the prestige value of its upper class speech has giver 
it increasingly the status of a standard language. But the studies made by 
Olaf Broch on the fleeting phenomena of everyday speech in the capital 
are distinctly worth mentioning as models of acute phonetic observation 
and description. They have dealt particularly with the function of word 
tones in the syntax of Oslo speech (1937: Broch; 1939: Broch). For the same 
reason we include the stimulating studies of Hans Vogt on the speech of his 
Oslo environment (1939: Vogt; 1940: Vogt). Vogt’s analyses of the retrofler 
consonants and the structure of monosyllables are purely functional, ie. 
they are based not on articulatory similarities, but on what might be called 
the “syntax of sounds.” Vogt shows his freedom from mentalism by putting 
“linguistic consciousness” neatly in its place: “It is no cause by which we 
can explain linguistic facts—it constitutes a psychological problem, a sec. 
ondary superstructure, and can probably by linguistic means be stated in 
terms of structural rules, articulatory patterns, and statistical frequency.” 
(1940: Vogt, p. 29). 

5. GENERAL SURVEYS OF THE DIALECTS. As long ago as 191) 
Amund B. Larsen pleaded for a survey which would map the leading fea- 
tures of the dialects throughout the country. Aasen’s work needed modem- 
izing, and Larsen’s own handbook was only a summary of the broadest 
generalizations. The compilation made by Hans Ross was useful, but could 
not meet the demands of modern dialectology. So far Larsen’s plea has 
remained unheeded and Norwegian dialectology has failed to organize any 
major effort comparable to the French, Italian, or American dialect atlases 

Nevertheless a number of studies have been made in which single lin- 
guistic features have been charted for larger areas or for the country a 
a whole. Seip was practically the only writer attempting it in the early 
thirties, usually motivated by some historical problem (e.g., the assimilation 
of nd and /d) or by some practical problem of linguistic politics (e.g., the 
“divided”’ infinitive ending) (1938: Seip A, B, C). A study of the participial 
ending was also prepared with reference to the spelling reform of 1938 
(1938: Seip D), leading to a further discussion by Eivind VAgslid and Inge- 
borg Hoff (1939: Vagslid; 1941: Hoff). Seip also surveyed the mutation 
forms in the pres. sing. of strong verbs, which led him to conclude that in 
more populous communities the ‘‘system”’ (i.e., the morphological pattern) 
tends to dominate the “sound laws,’’ while in sparsely settled areas the 
opposite is true (1931: Seip B, repr. in 1934: Seip B). Scattered information 
on the varying distribution of words within the two accentual patterns o 
Norwegian in various parts of the country has been presented by August 
Western (1937: Western; 1938: Western). 

The first significant attempt to survey a major feature throughout the 
dialects within our period was Skulerud’s study of the dative in nouns 
(1939: Skulerud), which revealed the enormous geographical complexity of 
this retreating survival of Old Norwegian morphology. The present writer 
has mapped the modern reflexes of the ON clusters s/ and #/ and attempted 
a tentative formulation of the historical processes underlying their coales 
cence and present forms (1942: Haugen A). A more hazardous venture was 
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his charting of the vowel systems of the dialects, which led to the conclusion 
that there are three characteristic areas, a ‘““monophthongal”’ East Nor- 
wegian area having ties with Swedish and Danish, a “diphthongal’’ West 
Norwegian area with its affinities in Iceland and the Faroe Islands, and the 
rest of the country in which the characteristic 9-vowel system of standard 
Norwegian has triumphed. This may well have been developed first along 
the lines of coastal traffic which constitute the “North Way” that is the 
real basis of unity for the modern kingdom of Norway (1942: Haugen B). 
The most detailed survey of an entire morphological group yet to appear is 
Olav Beito’s study of the so-called R-declension, containing the ON mono- 
syllabic stems and some others (1942: Beito). His results show that all Nor- 
wegian dialects still maintain such a class, some of the more archaic having 
even expanded it; but there is great variation in its membership and con- 
stituting features."* Mikjel S¢grlie has summed up the reduction of unstressed 
vowels in certain West Norwegian dialects in an effort to show that this 
phenomenon spread from Bergen as a result of its commercial growth in the 
12th Century (1945: Sgrlie). Mrs. Christiansen has shown the development 
of the suffix -mad in the North Norwegian dialects (1937: Christiansen). 

Still incomplete at the present writing is Mrs. Hallfrid Christiansen’s 
Norske Dialekter, the first modern effort to synthesize the available informa- 
tion on Norwegian dialects and provide an acceptable substitute for Lar- 
sen’s handbook from 1897 (1946: Christiansen). The first section lays a 
foundation of general linguistic theory, which will be followed by detailed 
studies of the dialects with extensive maps prepared on the basis of personal 
investigation. This volume strikes a hopeful note and may become the 
stimulus to a renewed interest in dialect studies; it is the more remarkable 
in that the author’s research has been carried on with little, if any, official 
support. 

No one has yet attempted to chart the Norwegian vocabulary and draw 
up isoglosses. Materials for a great dialect dictionary are being gathered in 
the Norsk FolkemAlsarkiv in Oslo under the direction of Professor Sigurd 
Kolsrud and at Bergen under Professor Olai Skulerud. Other valuable 
materials are accumulating in the folklore archives directed by Professor 
Nils Lid in Oslo. A publication of unusual interest in this connection is 
Ord og Sed, edited by Professor Lid and subtitled “Organ for Nemnda 
til Gransking av Folkesed og Nemningsbruk.’’ Each of its nine volumes 
(the latest dated 1942) contains short articles on specific phases of folk life 
with a questionnaire to be answered by qualified informants. 

Scattered articles have appeared on various features of popular vocabu- 
lary, e.g., Reitan’s valuable study of the so-called ‘‘interjectional verbs”’ of 
East Norwegian (1930: Reitan A) and Iversen’s collections of thieves’ slang 
and other colloquial materials (1939: Iversen). A number of recordings of 
folk speech have been made at the Norsk Fonogramarkiv under the direc- 
tion of Professor Ernst Selmer; a few of them have been transcribed in his 
series Opuscula Phonetica. But the study of dialect texts falls outside the 
scope of the present paper, as well as the many valuable papers on names, 
whether of places, persons, or animals, and folkloristic-sociological studies 
of vocabulary usage within specific fields. The chief organ for this field of 
study is the periodical Mdl og Minne, which continues to be brilliantly 
edited by Professor Magnus Olsen. 

6. PERSPECTIVE. This quick survey of recent contributions shows many 


“8 Reviewed by the present writer in Word (1947-48). 
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valuable studies but no major discoveries; it shows progress made, but less 
rapid than might have been hoped. There is still great uncertainty concerning 
the geographical distribution of major features of phonology, morphology, 
and vocabulary. The typical dialect monograph is still the popular survey 
written on the basis of school grammars, or at best the graduate thesis, 
The latter is basically neo-grammarian in approach and rarely gets very 
far beyond the phonology, i.e., an inventory of present-day reflexes of the 
ON sounds.” In lieu of texts we get a few proverbs and a brace of folktales, 
The phonological structure is barely touched; there is neither syntax nor 
word formation, stylistics nor semantics. Very seldom do we find a mature 
grappling with the problems of dialect geography, implying a realization 
that a dialect is not just a “‘growth’’ out of Old Norwegian, but the resultant 


of conflicting influences washing back and forth along the lines of com. & 


munication. 

Some of this is most certainly due to the parsimonious way in which the 
Norwegian state treats the topic of dialect research. The appropriations 
given to the official institutions created to carry on such study are scanda- 
lously small, amounting to ab. 10,000 kroner (not including the director's 
salary) in Oslo, compared to a budget of ab. 150,000 kronor for the corre. 
sponding institution in Uppsala, Sweden. Additional support available 
from semi-official institutions like the Nansen Fund, Det norske Samlaget, 
and Bymialslaget do not offset this weakness. At a time when Norwegias 
linguists have made internationally noteworthy contributions in other fields, 
they appear to have lost that Scandinavian leadership in dialect studies 
which they enjoyed in the days of Johan Storm, Amund Larsen, Marius 
Hegstad, and Hans Ross. Although Swedish research in the field remains 
largely faithful to neo-grammarian traditions, its very massiveness has 
given it an impressive head start in recent years. One notes that there is 
rarely a Norwegian dialect study which, like most recent Swedish studies, 
includes in its perspective the entire Scandinavian area.“ 

We need not dwell on the reasons for this development; it may be that 
the very stimulus to research which is involved in the political significance 
of the dialects may also have inhibited them. The fanciers of dialect tend to 
be divided into opposing camps which mutually neutralize one another and 
create an atmosphere of internal tension which makes objective study difi- 
cult. Time that might have gone to research has been diverted into con- 
troversy over spelling norms. On the part of some there is a tendency to be 
more interested in exhuming rare and vanishing forms than in making an 
objective study of current speech and mapping its present-day flux. 

It may be rash to suggest that a team of five trained linguists could doa 
first-rate dialect atlas of Norway in less than three years. If we allow a full 
week to each of the 600-odd communities, it should be possible in this time 
to gather the material for 200 or more maps which would present all the 
leading features. The important part of it would be the opportunity for 
directly comparable material that a single questionnaire would permit, one 
that would be more socially and less historically oriented than Johan 


12 Some of the theses are available only in manuscript; those that I have seen are listed 
inmy PMLA article, footnote 6 (1942: Haugen B), under the communities of Faberg, K vernes, 
Salangen, and Fjzre. To these should be added Einar Garthus, En dialektgrense i Valdres, 
and Marthinus Wiggen, Tréndsk Ord- og setningsmelodi. Skulerud lists some in his bibliogra- 
phy of Tinnsmdlet (1938: Skulerud) which I have not seen. 

8 Cf. Ivar Modéer, Studier dver slutartikeln i starka femininer (Uppsala, 1946); John 
Svensson, Diftongering med palatalt firslag i de nordiska spraken (Lund, 1944). 
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Storm’s Ordliste. Basic to such an approach would be a newly drawn map 
showing the old routes of communication by land and sea, a venture that 
might make possible a distinction between what I should call the one-way 
or cul-de-sac, the two-way or beads-on-a-string, and the multiple-approach 
communities. The few dialect maps now in existence give disproportionate 
weight to sparsely settled areas by the way in which they are drawn and 
colored; a more rational procedure would be to give each administrative or 
dialectal unit equal status, somewhat in the way suggested by this writer’s 
map in his study of sl and #1 (1942: Haugen A). 

Norwegian dialects are changing more rapidly today than ever before. 
If we are to learn what can be learned about them before modern com- 
» munication changes them beyond recognition, there must be more inten- 
sive and extensive collection, more phonographic recording, and more struc- 
tural analysis than heretofore. Maps are a remarkabie stimulus to under- 
standing, and whatever they cost of time, effort, and money will be well re- 
paid by the aid they can give in solving one of Norway’s major cultural 
problems: the achievement of a standard, unified national language. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SAMUEL JOHNSON: TWO RECENT 
BOOKS AND WHERE THEY LEAD 


A LITTLE FACT, we have it on authority, is worth a whole limbo of 
dreams. One would not choose to push Mr. Emerson’s view to its perilous 
ultimate by abandoning Blake for Henry Hallam; there is, nevertheless, a 
comfortable solidity about fact which is seldom to be enjoyed in the uneasy 
world of dream, hypothesis, and opinion. 

The contrast between these extremes is illustrated by the two most recent 
English books on Samuel Johnson, which lie such poles apart that it is diffi. 
cult to believe two authors of the same time and country, writing of the same 
man, could contrive to be so nearly diametric. For one is a book of facts 
without opinions, and the other a book of opinions without facts. 

Neither of the writers needs any introduction to American scholars of 
the Eighteenth Century. Aleyn Lyell Reade has spent forty fruitful years 
examining Johnson’s early life. The nine previous parts of his Johnsonian 
Gleanings are cairns of painstaking industry, raised by the accumulation of 
all the possible pebbles of fact, many pried for the first time from stubborn 
ground. C. E. Vulliamy, having already produced lengthy strictures on 
Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, now focuses his stern eye on Johnson himself. 

The two books are not congruent in scope: Mr. Reade considers Johnson 
only through 1740, while Mr. Vulliamy summons to his bar not only all of 
Johnson’s life and works but also many of his circle and of his critics and 
editors. The books are nevertheless fitly considered together, if only because 
the Johnson formed in the years 1709-1740 is, in all essentials of character 
and personality, the same as the tired old man who died in 1784. The mere 
chronological incongruity of the two books is unimportant; but the incon- 
gruity of their manner, marking the absolute extremes, may serve to lead, 
somewhere between their verges, to central and firmer ground. 


II 


The earlier installments of Mr. Reade’s Gleanings, for many years in- 
dispensable tools of Johnsonian study, are massively annotated, and so 
encumbered with the scaffolding of research as almost to forbid any use but 
pure reference. The latest part, however, is designedly different from its 
predecessors: it presents, without any scholarly apparatus, a continuous 
narrative of Johnson’s life until his final move to London. A scholar verify- 
ing a minute point will still wish to use the earlier, documented version, but 
for all other purposes this distillation will be preferred. 

No one looking at any of the prior volumes could have doubted that 
Mr. Reade was at work on an imposing structure, but only now, with the 
innumerable small members synthesized into a single whole, is the scale of 
his achievement fully visible. It is almost certainly never safe to say of any 
task of scholarship that it has at last been finished. But it may be ventured 
that, though much if not all of the task of interpreting the facts of Johnson’s 
early life remains to be done, the arduous establishment of the facts them- 
selves has been virtually completed by Mr. Reade. Being primarily 2 
genealogist, he is well aware of the need for the virtue he justly claims for 


1 Aleyn Lyell Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, Part X. Johnson’s Early Life: The Find 


Narrative. London: privately printed, 1946. C. E. Vulliamy, Ursa Major. London: Michael 
Joseph, Ltd., 1946. The cue-titles “Reade” and “Vulliamy” are used in all following references. 
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himself—‘‘scrupulous attention to the correctness of names and dates.” 
In a work which is a fabric of almost unadulterated fact, the number of 
detectable mistakes is very small.* The style of the narrative is perhaps 

estrian; nevertheless, to present in one place almost all that is known 
of Johnson’s early life is to put Johnsonian scholars in the author’s debt. 

The principal omission, both in Mr. Reade’s present narrative and in 
the earlier and more detailed parts of his series on which the latest depends, 
is a consideration of Johnson’s first writings. The number of these which 
have survived is, in view of the usual evanescence of juvenilia, surely 
extraordinary. In addition to the seven youthful poems which Boswell 
prints, there are at least a dozen other pieces of Johnson’s prose or poetry 
that were certainly written before he was twenty-five: they are preserved 
at the Lichfield Birthplace and at Pembroke College and in one English 
and five American private collections.* Beyond these manuscripts in John- 
son’s hand, there are several others (of which Mr. Reade could not be 
expected to know) that have come to light among the further archives of 
Boswell recently recovered by Col. Isham. These are the transcripts by 
Hector and Wentworth of Johnson’s early poems which were sent to Bos- 
well, who used only a portion of them. Among the unused pieces in one 
which Hector describes as the earliest production of Johnson’s pen. 

It is unfortunate that, to Mr. Reade, Johnson is less a man of letters 
than an entry on a genealogical chart. Little of Johnson’s important creative 
writing was done before the year 1740 which Mr. Reade sets as his ter- 
minus, but enough of his juvenile work remains to deserve some comment. 
Publication of some of the unprinted pieces is now projected by Dr. R. W. 
Chapman, who will give us, it is hoped, his judgment of their quality and 
significance. It is sufficient here to observe that, while the school exercises 
are pleasantly fluent, and those in Latin exhibit a talent for composition 
in that language, they do not, on the whole, show any remarkable merit; 
the occasional verses, on the other hand, display not only the same gift of 
impromptu notable later in Johnson’s life, but also an originality of metre 
and a freedom of emotion seldom achieved in the best of his subsequent 
poetry. They deserve separate and more thorough consideration. 

If, having laid almost all the facts before us, Mr. Reade has not pro- 
ceeded to the interpretation of them, by which alone they will become fully 
meaningful, one cannot complain of having been let down. He plainly states 
that he is leaving it “to the future biographers . . . to put their own inter- 
pretation on those facts and to paint in their own background.’’* The deci- 
sion is probably a just one: it is perhaps impossible to present facts exhaus- 
tively and, at the same time, to provide analysis and interpretation, which 
must depend on selection and arrangement. The facts nevertheless cry for 


* For the record, it may be noted that (1) the story of Jrene was not “at least a century 
old in print” (Reade, p. 120) when Knolles published his Historie of the Turks in 1603, the 
first appearance of the fair Greek in print being in the tenth novella of Matteo Bandello, pub- 
lished in 1554; (2) there is no evidence that Johnson accompanied Peter Garrick in soliciting 
Fleetwood’s interest in Irene (Reade, p. 131), Peter having told Boswell, whose 1776 notebook 
is the source, only that “he spoke to Fleetwood . . . to receive Irene;” and (3) London was not 
“quickly finished, without long toil and interminable revision” (Reade, p. 133) since the 
portion of the manuscript recently recovered by Col. Isham is worn from long carriage in the 
pocket, and shows overscorings, emendations, and false starts. 

_ * Those of Sir Geoffrey Congreve, R. B. Adam, Howard Eric, Col. Isham, Arthur Pforz- 
heimer, and my own. 

* Reade, p. vii. 
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interpretation, and even Mr. Reade has been unable to resist making some 
halting conclusions. In the years covered by the Reade narrative almost all 
the essential questions of Johnson’s character arise: his melancholy, his 
apparent conservatism, his adjustment to society, his religion. To put down 
for the first time all the data relevant to these problems but to refrain from 
analysis is as tantalizing as dropping one shoe. The absence of interprets. 
tion does not at all lessen Mr. Reade’s solid achievement of what he set out 
to do. His pattern wholly excludes what is, if not the more arduous, cer. 
tainly the more significant part of the attempt to reach a full understanding 
of Johnson’s early life, which must be left for other hands. Whoever takes 
up that task will have to depend almost wholly on Mr. Reade, whose work 
not only emphasizes the need for such an undertaking but also for the first 
time makes it possible. 


III 


If the unsatisfied wish for fulfillment aroused by Mr. Reade may he 
compared with dropping one shoe, the astonishment produced by Mr. 
Vulliamy is like dropping three. One is quite bemused by wondering what 
manner of man can commit such an act. He has taken the trouble to write 
a long book about a man and his friends all of whom he clearly dislikes. He 
has read widely in the Johnsonian literature, but is unable to get straight 
the baldest facts of Johnson’s career. His announced aim is to “set ev- 
dence before the reader, and let him judge for himself,’’® but he spends most 
of his time drawing extensive conclusions, many of them without foundation. 
One asks, without hope of an answer, simply, ““Why?”’ 

From a long list, a few errors may be cited as typical; each alone is 
trivial, but the sum of them and dozens like them, when taken with the 
more substantial faults in judgment noticed later in this paper, will sup 
port the verdict. 

Mr. Vulliamy says that Johnson entered Stourbridge school in 1724; 
Johnson entered the school after Whitsuntide 1726.° He says that Johnson 
left Oxford in 1731; Johnson left in December 1729.’ He says the two Gar- 
ricks and Offley were Johnson’s only pupils at Edial; there were at least five 
or six, and perhaps as many as eight.* He says Johnson issued proposals for 
an edition of Shakespeare in 1746; they are dated 1745.° He says Psalman- 
azar was exposed; there was no exposure but rather a confession.'” He says 
that Mrs. Thrale first met Piozzi in 1777; they met in 1778." He says 
Thrale left his widow the interest on £30,000; she was left £2000 a year 
(plus an allowance for the children’s expenses) while the brewery operated, 
and £30,000 outright when it was sold.” He says that the supposed letters 
from Mrs. Thrale to Conway were published in 1824; they appeared in 
1843." 


5 Vulliamy, p. 7. 

® Vulliamy, p. 25; Reade, p. 58. The reference here and in the next note is to Reade’s final 
narrative (Part X) but the evidence has been in print, in the earlier parts, since 1938 at the lat 
est. 

7 Vulliamy, p. 333; Reade, p. 83. 

§ Vulliamy, p. 29; Sir John Hawkins, Life of Johnson, London, 1787, p. 36. 

* Vulliamy, p. 31; Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, London, 1745, 
to which the proposals were appended. 

© Vulliamy, p. 107; Emanuel Bowen, A Complete System of Geography, London, 1747,1, 
151. 

" Vulliamy, p. 198; James L. Clifford, Hester Lynch Piozzi, Oxford, 1941, p. 158. 

 Vulliamy, p. 200; Clifford, op. cit., p. 200, note 2. 

' Vulliamy, p. 279; Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, London, 1843, 
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“The charming Dr. Burney,”’ Mr. Vulliamy declares, ‘does not appear 
to have met Johnson before 1775 or 1776, when he was already fifty and had 
published the first volume of his History of Music.’’ Here is a pretty com- 
pounding of ignorance. Boswell tells us that Burney dined at Johnson’s 
house soon after March 1758, and their friendship is mentioned at least 
twice more in the Life before 1775." And it has long been known that Johnson 
wrote the dedication for the first volume of the History of Music, a favor 
that Burney would hardly have asked unless they had already been friendly. 

One is perforce reminded of Macaulay’s indictment of Croker that he 
had “undertaken a work which, if not performed with strict accuracy, 
must be very much worse than useless, and of having performed it as if the 
difference between an accurate and an inaccurate statement was not worth 
the trouble of looking into the most common book of reference.’’® 

At a level higher than fact, where judgment comes into play, Mr. 
Vulliamy is no more happy. He observes that Johnson “‘was not a poet, and 
itis doubtful whether many people could now read his poems for pleasure, 
or, indeed, read them at all.’’'” No part of Johnson’s writings has had so 
strong a revival in our time as his poetry. Of London and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes Mr. T. S. Eliot has said that they are “among the greatest 
verse Satires of the English or any other language,’’* and, more recently, 
Mr. Wallace C. Brown has set forth with convincing evidence the case for 
Johnson as one of the masters of the heroic couplet.'* If Mr. Vulliamy per- 
sonally dissents, that is his right, but he can hardly pretend to speak for an 
age with which he is clearly out of tune. 

Mr. Vulliamy’s judgment of Johnson’s prose is of the same quality. As 
proof of Johnson’s ponderosity of style, he cites a sentence of thirty-three 
words, of which twenty-four are monosyllables, and all but one of the re- 
mainder are dissyllables.*° 

Of Johnson’s critical opinions, which he dismisses as wholly demolished, 
Mr. Vulliamy can make nothing. As typical he quotes several of Johnson’s 
verdicts, without comment but with the assurance that they are patently 
absurd. One is Johnson’s statement that Dryden may be considered as the 
father of English literary criticism, and another that The Rape of the Lock 
is the most exquisite example of ludicrous (i.e., burlesque) poetry, unsur- 
passed for excellence among Pope’s works.*' The reader may puzzle for no 
little time in seeking any manifest error in these sentiments. 

On the basis of such evidence (and much more like it) the conclusion can 
only be that Mr. Vulliamy’s book is crassly careless as to many of its facts 
and grossly mistaken as to many of its conclusions. It would, indeed, be 
proper to dismiss the volume with less attention than it has already been 
given here, if it were not for the fact that its author’s general misapprehen- 
sions of Johnson’s character are both common and persistent. According to 
this view, Johnson was an intolerant dictator whose only social satisfaction 
was an obsequious audience; he was also a stolid and unpoetic exponent of 
orthodoxy, always on the side of established principles just because they 
were established. Such opinions mistake two of the most important aspects 


“ Vulliamy, p. 105. 

Life, ed. Hill-Powell, 1, 328, 397, 500. 

'° Edinburgh Review, cvur (Sept. 1831), 5-6. 

7 Vulliamy, p. 30. 

'* London ... and The Vanity of Human Wishes, T. S. Eliot, ed., London, 1930, p. 15. 
'° Modern Language Quarterly, vit, 1 (March 1947), 53-64. 

*° Vulliamy, p. 186. 

* Vulliamy, p. 320. 
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of Johnson: his relation to the world of men and his relation to the world 
of ideas. It is to these problems—not to any refutation of Mr. Vulliamy, 
but to the evolution of tenable concepts of Johnson’s relations to men and 
ideas—that the remainder of this paper is devoted. 


IV 


At the heart of the problem of Johnson lies the nature of his adjustment 
to society. But the attempt to perceive the pattern of Johnson’s relations 
with his fellow-men is handicapped at the outset by the fact that Johnson 
proves his own worst enemy. He was such a brilliant pyrotechnist in con. 
versation that the eye is often blinded by his bright flashes and fails to 
perceive what is both deeper and more significant about the man. Thus the 
stereotype of Johnson as a great talker, never more at home than in argu. 
ment, is a deception which generates the frequent view that for Johnson, the 
happiest environment was that of an intelligent and adequately deferential 
society. But a fuller comprehension requires one to go beyond this cliché 
and to discover what forces, especially in his early life, inevitably deter- 
mined the only ways in which Johnson could achieve a measure of content- 
ment. For this inquiry Mr. Reade has fully provided the factual materials.” 

It isimmediately apparent from a study of Johnson’s childhood that, 
almost from the day he was born, he proved to be quite unlike his fellows: 
different, that is, inferior, in physique, and different, that is, superior, in 
intellect. Nor was this concealed from, but rather impressed upon him while 
he was still an infant. His father, foolishly fond, made him show off his 
childish abilities so often that the boy would run away at the arrival of 
visitors, and his mother, having taught him some simple spelling, would 
entertain her guests by having him perform. By the time he was eight he 
was the favorite of an indulgent schoolmaster, and was already reading 
Hamlet and understanding enough to be frightened by the ghost. At about 
ten he was being carried to school by his classmates in return for help with 
their lessons. He thus from the first possessed superior intellect and was 
made well aware of it. 

In direct conflict with this power of mind was a defective body. Follow- 
ing a difficult and dangerous delivery and a series of grave illnesses which 
left him facially disfigured, half deaf, and almost half blind, he suffered in 
his first year the cutting in his left arm of an issue (or incision to drain in- 
fection) which was kept open until he was six. The effects of this constant 
sign of infirmity throughout his formative years have not been sufficiently 
appreciated. He later described himself in his first year as ‘“‘a poor diseased 
infant” and his aunt told him in his youth that ‘she would not have picked 
such a poor creature up in the street.”’ 


#2 Except as otherwise noted, the facts of Johnson’s early life are taken from Reade, 
passim. The psychological analysis here presented differs considerably from previous attempts 
by medical men and psychiatrists (such as R. M. Ladell, Brit. Journ. of Med. Psychology, 
1929; W. R. Brain, London Hosp. Gazette, May and June 1934; and E. Hitschmann, Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1945) who, however well-qualified professionally, seem less than fully it 
formed on factual evidence about Johnson. The present attempt is the first, and preliminary, 
result of a continuing experiment: in a series of conversations with an eminent practicing 
psychiatrist I have supplied such facts about Johnson as are known; subsequent discussions 
have sought to develop an analysis consistent both with my literary-historical view of Johnson 
and with sound psychiatric principles. The experiment is still in its initial stage, and it is 
hoped that a very much more extended and searching psychological portrait of Johnson will 
eventually result. The present analysis, in spite of its interim character, is believed to be welk 
grounded as far as it goes, but the responsibility for it must at present be my own. 
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His consciousness of these physical disabilities and his consequent will 
to overcome them were aggravated by his mother’s coddling, which he soon 
learned to resist. Offers of succor, which recognized his infirmities, he 
fiercely refused to accept: when his first teacher sought to help him as he 
crept pitifully home from school on hands and knees, he fought off her well- 
meant efforts with all the strength which an hysterical fury put at his com- 
mand. 

There was thus laid down, in his earliest years, the terrible struggle be- 
tween conscious intellectual superiority and the physical handicaps which 
obstructed its full fruition. 

Keenly aware of his physical defects, Johnson would do nothing to 
ameliorate them. When he first met his wife he was “‘lean and lank, so that 
his immense structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and the 
scars of the scrophula were deeply visible.’’ He would not hide under the 
usual wig: ‘‘He also wore his [own] hair, which was straight and stiff, and 
separated behind.”’ In the stout, insensitive, seemingly self-assured dictator 
we lose sight of that thin, ugly, unhappy boy with the dynamic intellect in 
whom were sown the seeds of lifelong melancholy. 

Dependence on brains to maintain a kind of superiority over his fellows, 
when combined with consciousness of physical inferiority, produced in 
Johnson the almost inevitable results. The single threat to intellectual 
ascendancy lay in the loss of reason: the fear that madness would deprive 
him of the means of maintaining superiority entered Johnson’s life early 
and remained with him for the rest of his days. On the other hand, corporal 
imperfection was a constant challenge: a determined mind drove a defective 
body to aggressive, even foolhardy courage. 

The passage from youth to manhood only aggravated this duality. To 
physical deficiency was added the inferiority of poverty, another obstacle 
to the recognition of his intellectual merit. Johnson’s college reputation as 
a frolicsome fellow, he explained to Boswell, was a sham: “Ah, Sir, I was 
mad and violent. It was bitterness which they mistook for frolick. I was 
miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature and my 
wit; so I disregarded all power and all authority.” 

What’s past is prologue. When finally Johnson, whose physical in- 
feriority impelled him more than most to achieve distinction, won his place 
in the world by his intellectual powers, the kind of relationships he could 
have with his fellows had long since been set. 

It is here—not in the “glycosuric Johnson” or the Johnson of “true 
cerebral disfunction” which Mr. Vulliamy pictures with all the layman’s 
enthusiasm for medical argot, but in the Johnson riven by the lodgment of a 
powerful mind in a grotesquely lame body—that there lies the chief ex- 
planation of his exaggerated sense of competition, his uncurbed aggressive- 
ness, and, at times, his pressing need for a humble social circle which did not 
arouse his will to intellectual domination and in which he could therefore, 
without effort, be simply a man among men. In the frailties of Levett, the 
blindness of Mrs. Williams, the miseries of the sick and sorrowful for whom 
he was a sure retreat, there was anodyne for the pain of his own unceasing 
struggle, and with them he could be one in the fellowship of the afflicted. 

He did not find fellowship elsewhere. With those who were worthy in- 


* Life, 1, 73-74. The tiny scrap of paper on which Boswell first recorded this significant 
remark has just turned up among the latest of Boswell’s archives which Col. Isham has re- 
covered from Malahide Castle. 
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tellectual opponents he was roused to compete to the limit of his powers, 
With others, who sought him out as the lion of his day, he frequently played 
at being Johnsonian with full consciousness of his réle. But with humble 
folk he could forget his fame, find relief from the need to satisfy himself by 
winning victories, and become a part of their society. 

This statement of the deep division in Johnson between body and mind 
does not pretend in any sense to exhaust the complexities of his psychologi- 
cal condition. Much more remains to be explained which lies beyond this 
single, simple observation. The origin and nature of his highly individual 
religious life, for example, is little clarified by this analysis. His severe and 
life-long melancholy (of which a searching and provocative study will soon 
be published by Dr. Katharine Balderston) is perhaps related to this phe- 
nomenon of struggle, though it requires much additional examination. But 
if this conflict between the physical and the intellectual in Johnson is not 
by any means the single key to his many-sided character, it does serve to 
show what Johnson needed with respect to social relationships and how he 
satisfied that need. 

He was certainly aggressive in putting forward his intellectual powers 
when he felt any challenge from the eminence of others. His insecurity re- 
quired that any consciousness of physical inferiority should be utterly dis- 
sipated by the triumph of the mind. It is in this urgent need for the world’s 
good opinion that there lies the source of Johnson’s aggression. But neither 
from such relationships nor from the sly satisfaction he took in playing 
“Dr. Johnson’”’—which is often seen in the records of Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, 
and Fanny Burney—could he draw the deeper strength he needed most. 
This he could only gain, Antaeus-like, in the world from which he sprang; 
the placid life he demanded and found with little people is a pathetic at- 
tempt to seek peaceful and normal social existence with his fellows in the 
only place in which his sadly divided spirit permitted him to find it. 


Vv 


The misconception of Johnson’s relation to the world of ideas—that he 
was an entrenched conservative devoted to the established and the orthodox, 
set resolutely against all innovation—is both more generally held and more 
unfortunate than the misunderstanding of his social behavior. It is again. 
a full appreciation of his early life which reveals the error of this view. 

For Johnson was a radical, of a kind, almost as soon as he began to think, 
and, though the times and therefore the targets of his ‘‘radicalism’’ changed 
in the course of his life, he remained essentially a protestant against the 
current age. 

It is almost always forgotten, for example, that Johnson’s two earliest 
original works in prose—Marmor Norfolciense and the Vindication of the 
Licenser of the Stage—are bitter attacks on the existing order of things, the 
first against the ministry of Walpole and George II, the second against the 
attempted suppression of Brooke’s libertarian play. The conclusions of his 
famous night ramble with Savage were opposition to the government and 
determination to stand by the country. Even so late as the Dictionary, 
political bias, when it appears, is that of resistance to the established ad- 
ministration. 

Did something happen, then, to this youthful adversary to change him 
in his later life into the stout reactionary, the Tory and the anti-democrat 
which he is so often pictured as being? It would be natural to put this down 
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to the slaking of youthful fires by the advent of maturity, or to that achieve- 
ment of security which almost always converts its beneficiary to the status 
quo. But neither of these, in Johnson’s case, is more than the most peripheral 
and trivial of influences. The truth is only that Johnson remained, late as 
well as early, in protest against the prevailing forces of the day. The change 
which occurred was not so much a change in Johnson as a change in the 
temper of the times, as Dr. Bertrand Bronson has recently pointed out in 
his admirable paper, Johnson A gonistes.** 

In that essay the case for the continuity of the terms of Johnson’s strug- 
gle has been set forth with such insight and evidence as cannot fail to carry 
conviction. There is no need here to re-argue the question at length. It may 
be sufficient, in order to obliterate the picture of Johnson as an arch- 
conservative, to refer to that Johnsonian pamphlet, Taxation no Tyranny, 
which has furnished his detractors with their most dearly cherished evidence 
of his reactionary character. He opposed the American battle for liberty: 
is he not therefore a conservative beyond redemption? 

Times change, and with them man’s opinions. In Taxation no Tyranny 
Johnson observed, 

“The argument fof the Americans] . . . is no more than this. Liberty is the birthright of 
man, and where obedience is compelled, there is no liberty. The answer is equally simple. 
Government is necessary to man, and where obedience is not compelled, there is no govern- 


ment .. . . Society cannot subsist but by the power, first of making laws, and then of enforcing 
them.’ 


The revolutionary enthusiasm of his own day confused this position with 
that of intransigent reaction. The drivers of slaves who yelped loudest for 
liberty, and those in England who took fire at the cry, failed to discern the 
deeper and more fundamental egalitarianism of Johnson’s view. In our own 
time it is those to the left rather than to the right of center who could sub- 
scribe to Johnson’s doctrine. 

To seek dismissal, by a single quotation, of the charge of Johnson’s un- 
adulterated conservatism would be cavalier. Such a course is justified only 
because the single quotation, which could be many times multiplied, con- 
tains the essence of the problem. Johnson was, in our senses of the words, 
neither a conservative nor a radical. He was rather one who believed that 
the chief end of action was the good of society, and that to this end the 
principal concern was getting things done. For this purpose he became more 
and more convinced that system was necessary. In his youth, the prevailing 
system failed to move toward the betterment of society; he therefore op- 
posed it. In his latter years, freethinkers sought for the resolution of all sys- 
tem; this program of sure chaos he opposed as even more dangerous than a 
system imperfect but established. It was more important for Johnson, at all 
times, to determine whether any given regime operated to improve human 
conduct and extend human happiness than to be concerned with its purely 
political character. The miseries of the world, Johnson remembered from 
his own experience, were painfully real, and it was interest in and ability to 
ameliorate these miseries, rather than any narrow party affiliation, which 
commanded his loyalty. 

Under any political faction, he knew, little enough would be done, and, 
under some simple plan attributed to nature, nothing would be done at all. 


* University of California Publications in English, vol. m1, no. 9, pp. 363-398; republished, 
Cambridge, 1946. 
*° Political Tracts, London, 1776, p. 250. 
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The political choices which he made, then, were those of the realist who 
elects the attainable good without illusion that it is the unattainable best: 
faced with Walpole and George II, he opted for a better administration; 
faced with Wilkes and the Americans, he opted for any administration 
rather than for a course of political developments which seemed to lead 
toward none at all. 

For the same reason that he was not essentially a political creature, but 
determined his politics by reference to the good of society, Johnson was 
not essentially a philosopher. But here he has been even more wrongly 
understood. As his opinion of the American war has become the erroneous 
symbol of his politics, so his “refutation’’ of Berkeley has unhappily grown 
into the trademark of his philosophical position. 

When Johnson kicked the stone he was not refuting Berkeley, in spite 
of what he said at the moment. He was rather attacking the fact which he 
always greeted with impatience: that in a world, in his own phrase, “‘burst- 
ing with sin and sorrow,’’ men should wander in the endless labyrinths of 
metaphysics when they might be improving the lot of others in this world or 
their own in the next. As a philosophical answer to Berkeley, his gesture 
is meaningless; as an emphatic assertion of the imperative reality of a world 
in which men live and suffer, it is the essential statement of Johnson’s 
doctrine. 

This insistence that it was the present and future happiness of man 
which should be the primary concern of all human activity extends into 
every part of Johnson’s life and opinions. It entered fully into his profes- 
sional code: he insisted that “it is always a writer’s duty to make the 
world better”’ and that the ability to derive from an author’s writings “a 
system of social duty’’ was the mark of excellence. ‘‘He that thinks reason- 
ably,’”’ Johnson adds, ‘‘must think morally.’ 

To understand this is to resolve many of the apparent paradoxes of 
Johnson’s opinions. On this ground, for example, he preferred Richardson 
to Fielding and Sterne; from this is derived his overbitter antipathy to 
Rousseau; he could even, for this reason, question King Lear as ‘‘a play in 
which the wicked prosper, and the virtuous miscarry.’’*’ 

One of the contemporary labels applied to Johnson was that of ‘‘The 
Great Moralist.’’ Those in his age who thought of him thus saw more clearly, 
even without the perspective of time, than those from his day to our own 
who have regarded him as a kind of eccentric, peculiar but diverting, out of 
the same gallery as Falstaff and Pickwick. 

It is a tribute to the art of Boswell (though not the proper one) that 
Johnson should so often be regarded almost as a character in fiction. But 
no one who has read the Prayers and Meditations can ever doubt the stark 
reality of that anguished soul. Divided in spirit but single in his absorption 
with man’s happiness here and salvation hereafter, Johnson remains one 
whose character stimulates continued analysis, whose moral influence 
dynamically persists. 

HERMAN W. LIEBERT 
New Haven, Conn. 
* Preface to Shakespeare, in Johnson on Shakespeare, Sir Walter Raleigh, ed., Oxford, 


1925, p. 21. 
7 Idem., p. 161. 
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Der TYPUS DES SONDERLINGS IN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. By Heinrich 
Meyer, Jr. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 1943. 237 pp. 


THIS STUDY of the historical development of the ‘‘Sonderling”’ as a type in 
German literature seems to be the first serious attempt to trace the origin 
and evolution of this literary figure. The book is among the first products 
of wartime research to reach this country from Europe. It demonstrates 
that continental scholarship can rise to heights even under the chaotic, 
frustrating conditions of modern warfare. This evidence of unfailing zeal 
and of the will to carry on despite hampering surroundings is cheering to 
Germanists the world over. 

Dr. Meyer’s point of departure in his discussion of the “Sonderling”’ is 
the literary concept of the fool, especially as colored by the conception of 
the fool in the Old Testament Book of Proverbs. The fool, the author be- 
lieves, is the forerunner of the “‘Sonderling.’’ The latter, in fact, is a modern 
offshoot, a ‘‘secularization”’ of the fool, and has its origin in the “‘pragmati- 
cally oriented’’ satirical and didactic literature of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. To trace the development of the fool- 
concept into that of the Sonderling-concept is the aim of the first chapter. 

In his early stages, the evolving ‘‘Sonderling’’ passes through a number 
of phases, each one farther removed from his original position of abstract 
generalization and closer to the state of concrete individualization. At the 
hands of Brant and Murner, for example, the fool still represents an allegori- 
cal embodiment of general human traits of character. With Christian 
Weise the fool is no longer a mere allegory but a concrete carrier of specific 
human characteristics. In the satire of Rabener the fool experiences another 
step toward independence as an individual, in that he no longer is solely a 
subject of ethical, but also of psychological, interest. The pedantic master 
in Gellert’s Die sdrtlichen Schwestern finally achieves the status of a “‘Sonder- 
ling,’’ not through his character but through his opinions. 

This process of particularization of the fool-concept now comes under 
the influence, first of Cervantes, Wieland, and Miiller von Itzehoe, then 
under that of Lawrence Sterne and his imitators: Friedrich Nicolai and 
Theodor Gottlieb von Hippel. At the hands of these writers the “Sonder- 
ling” continues to evolve as such, and begins to serve the authors as a 
medium of expressing subjectivity. Jean Paul gives the type independent 
stature by letting him appear as a complete individual. With Jean Paul, too, 
the significant motif of the inadequate relationship between the world of 
thought and the world of reality presents itself for the first time. 

Whereas Jean Paul is able to harmonize the polarity exhibited by his 
“Sonderlinge’”’ through the magic of his sense of humor and of his Welt- 
anschauung, the Romanticists go one step farther, according to the author, 
and reflect in their ‘“‘Sonderlinge’’ their dualistic philosophy of life. There 
are three stages in the development of the Romantic “Sonderling’”’: 1) 
dualistic subjectivity, as manifested, for example, by the emotionally dis- 
turbed characters of E. T. A. Hoffmann; 2) nihilistic subjectivity, as ex- 
emplified by the disillusioned pessimism of Friedrich Gottlob Wetzel’s 
Bonaventura; and 3) harmonizing subjectivity, as demonstrated by the 
composed, serene men and women in the works of Eichendorff. This har- 
monizing tendency on the part of Eichendorff points, of course, to the 
ebbing of Romanticism and helps to introduce the evidence of a longing 
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for an existence that measures up more closely to the demands of the world 
of reality. This longing is reflected in the works of Mérike, Immermann, 
Gotthelf, and Stifter, and is finally realized in the writings of Keller, Storm, 
and Vischer. 

The author devotes a full chapter to the discussion of Raabe’s “‘Sonder- 
ling,’’ who represents, he believes, the highest development, as well as the 
final fulfillment, of the type. Raabe gives to his “Sonderling”’ a distinctive, 
positive characteristic: he is the only worthwhile person, who has withdrawn 
from society because his superior insight shows him the utter futility of 
life. His retirement, which makes him a ‘‘Sonderling”’ in the first place, at 
the same time bears witness to his potential leadership and to his preeminent 
position in society. 

To achieve such a position of preeminence, however, the ‘“‘Sonderling” 
required as a sine gua non the consciousness of absolute personal freedom 
that the philosophies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries gave him. 
But with the coming of the belief that every one’s fate is determined by 
heredity and environment, the author says, the existence of the ‘‘Sonder- 
ling’ as a type became impossible. To prove and to illustrate this point the 
final chapter briefly discusses two supposedly typical examples from modern 
German literature: Christian from Buddenbrooks and Kurt Kluge’s Herr 
Kortiim. 

The concluding chapter is the weakest part of the whole book, for in it 
the author seems to stop with, rather than to finish, his discussion. The 
reader is not convinced. He may agree that the “Sonderling”’ would prob- 
ably change, perhaps even radically, under the ideas that come into litera- 
ture with Naturalism, but he would perhaps not expect him to disappear 
altogether. For such figures as Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kréger, Heinrich 
Mann’s Mad Professor, Hofmannsthal’s fool in Der Tor und der Tod, 
Rilke’s Malte Laurids Brigge, and Wiechert’s Jager in Die Majorin come to 
mind. And even if Mr. Meyer does not accept these as belonging to the type, 
still he should have taken more pains to explain his position. 

As a matter of fact, the definition of “‘Sonderling’’ that the author uses 
and that he takes from Grimm’s Wérterbuch, is probably not as complete or 
as satisfactory as it might be. The definition says, for example, that a 
“Sonderling”’ causes in his conduct or habits or mode of life ‘‘a smile or even 
ridicule’ to appear; but the definition does not say in whom it calls forth 
this smile or ridicule. Is it in the contemporaries of the ‘‘Sonderling,”’ or is it 
in the reader today? The difference, it would seem, could be very significant. 

The illustrations in general, though they are usually very apt, appear at 
times to be taken somewhat arbitrarily. Moreover, not all literary move- 
ments are represented (e.g., Sturm und Drang). Then, too, Mr. Meyer 
makes little attempt to show the influence of the great philosophers upon 
the development of the “‘Sonderling.’’ Reference to the philosophy of Ger- 
man Idealism in connection with the discussion of the Romantic “‘Sonder- 
ling,’’ for example, would have been especially desirable. And the author 
seems to belabor his point in the lengthy, detailed discussion of Raabe and 
his works. Perhaps, instead, he might have devoted some time and attention 
to other prominent writers, e.g., Goethe, Grillparzer, Chamisso, Droste- 
Hiilshoff, and Stehr, to mention only a few. 

Despite these shortcomings the study constitutes a genuine contribution 
to scholarly research. It reflects good judgment in literary criticism, it 
presents an excellent attempt to treat in historical fashion a difficult sub- 
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ject, it is written in a clear, readable style, and it offers a challenging pattern 
for further investigation of this literary type. 
ULanp E. FEHLAU 
Tulane University 


KurzE GESCHICHTE DER ENGLISCHEN LITERATUR VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS 
zuR GEGENWART. Von Walter F. Schirmer, Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1945. 318 pp. 


Mr. SCHIRMER, now at the University of Bonn, is well-known for his ex- 
cellent studies, Antike, Renaissance und Puritanismus (Munich, 1924), 
Der englische Friihhumanismus (Leipzig, 1931) and Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur (Halle, 1937). The new book is a shorter version of this last vol- 
ume. It differs from the older by a much fuller treatment of recent literature 
and by the inclusion of American literature, not in a separate appendix but 
sandwiched into the treatment of the history of English literature. Benja- 
min Franklin is thus the first American author who is treated briefly in a 
section devoted to English eighteenth century letter-writers and diarists 
(Chesterfield, Lady Montagu, Walpole, p. 166). American poets (Bryant, 
Whittier, Longfellow) appear then among the English romantic poets 
(Moore, Beddoes). A special section on the American transcendentalists 
follows the treatment of the English essayists (Lamb, Hazlitt), and later we 
get generous and, on the whole, extremely laudatory accounts of O’ Neill and 
the recent American novel. Such an arrangement, while it obscures obvious 
continuities, is welcome at least as an antidote to the frequent treatment of 
American literature in complete isolation from its European setting. 

On the whole, Mr. Schirmer’s book is an excellent reference work, ac- 
curate, well-arranged, containing many well-formulated and even brilliant 
thumbnail sketches. The book, like its fuller version published under Nazi 
tule, shows no trace of Nazi ideology and little even of the usual German 
romantic preconceptions. It is not only a good factual outline but includes 
much well-considered and well-informed criticism. The sections on Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English literature are especially successful as they pay 
careful attention to literary types and genres. Mr. Schirmer shows also 
considerable appreciation of the metaphysical poets, of Pope, Sterne, Hop- 
kins, Emily Dickinson, Joseph Conrad, T. S. Eliot, O’Neill, and Thomas 
Wolfe and is properly critical of many writers usually overrated in Germany 
such as Shaw, Galsworthy, or Hugh Walpole. Occasionally even Mr. 
Schirmer is taken in by the pretentious mysticism of Charles Morgan 
(p. 285) or makes such an extravagant judgment as to prefer the “‘geschlos- 
senere kiinstlerische Leistung’’ of Richardson to the work of Swift whom he 
interprets conventionally in terms of bitter misanthropy (p. 159). 

The book as all such handbooks runs into the trouble of being over- 
crowded with names and titles. It attempts to be concise at any price, some- 
times at that of meaninglessness. Thus the periodization, while carefully 
thought out, is nowhere clearly defended and German labels are applied 
rather recklessly. The whole seventeenth century is called ‘‘Barockzeit’’ 
but one had to go to Mr. Schirmer’s other writings to understand the mean- 
ing he wants to convey. The term “‘Rokokokunst”’ is used for Sedley and 
Rochester and “‘Rokokophilosophie”’ for Pope’s Essay on Man. The label 
“expressionistic”’ is used disconcertingly in many totally different contexts, 
with Joyce, Dos Passos, O’Neill and even Roy Campbell and William Carlos 
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Williams. The standard of accuracy is very high. I have noticed only a few 
errors: e.g., Gay’s Shepherd’s Week cannot be called a “continuation” of 
Pope’s Windsor Forest (p. 148) nor did Dryden come from “‘unbegiiterte 
Londoner Kreise’’ (p. 135). The bibliographies, much shorter than in the 
earlier book, are mostly confined to standard editions and German transla- 
tions and a few rather strangely selected monographs. Thus Peck’s biog. 
raphy is the only item on Shelley, and Aynard’s on Coleridge. Many authors 
such as Hart Crane and Irving Babbitt are listed as alive though they died 
as early as 1932 or 1933. But whatever the minor shortcomings, this book 
shows that English studies in Germany have a tradition of critical scholar- 
ship which could and should be revived. 
RENE WELLEK 
Yale University 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER: CONTES DE CANTORBERY. By Joseph Delcourt. 
Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, vol. x. Paris, Aubier, 1946, 
Pp. 329. 


THE DEATH of M. Delcourt occurred in December, 1946, when the ink on 
these pages was scarcely dry. His second and more impressive contribution 
to the Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique is a substantial one. He ably 
defends in his preface his selection, in addition to the General Prologue, of 
two complete tales—those of the Clerk and the Franklin, both calculated 
to interest French readers. M. Delcourt has supplied adequate apparatus in 
a bibliography, an introductory essay on Chaucer’s life and works, a gram- 
matical introduction—largely influenced by Manly’s 1928 edition—which 
discusses text, phonetics, morphology, syntax, and versification, as well as 
full and carefully written notes and a glossary. In addition, the text of the 
Clerk’s Tale is accompanied by the Latin and French prose sources, with 
variants meticulously drawn from Burke Severs’ recent edition. 

At times the meticulous quality of the editing tends to thwart the reader 
in his appreciation of Chaucer’s poetic art. For the initiate for whom the 
edition is intended, the editor has too slavishly reproduced the reading of 
the Ellesmere MS. even when that reading is manifestly a bad one (e.g., 
Prol. 12, 123, 718, E 154, 337, F 772, 1357). But even more unfortunate are 
the frequent lapses in proof-reading. For example, the introductory sketch 
of Chaucer’s life begins: “Il naquit 4 Londres, Thomas [sic] Street, vers 
1340.’’ Of the three texts the Prologue has been more carefully printed than 
the two tales; in it I have noted only half a dozen misprints. Yet even here 
such misrenderings as “Ther wiste ne wight that he was in dette’ (A 280) 
and “‘Noght a word spak he moore than was neede”’ (A 304) fail completely 
to give the emphasis Chaucer intended. Twice at least (pp. 146, 226) wordly 
appears for worldly. If this little book, admirable in other respects, is to be 
used to introduce French students to Chaucer’s poetry, it is to be hoped 
that it will soon undergo a careful revision rather than a reprinting. 

RoLAND M. SMITH 
University of Illinois 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE THEOPHRASTAN CHARACTER IN ENGLISH WITH 
SEVERAL PoRTRAIT CHARACTERS. By Chester Noyes Greenough. Pre 


pared for Publication by J. Milton French. Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 347. $10.00. 


In 1904 Chester Noyes Greenough presented to the Harvard faculty 4 
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doctoral dissertation on the Character in English literature. From that time 
until his death in 1938 Mr. Greenough continued, as leisure permitted, to 
explore the genre. He was preceded in this country only by Professor E. C. 
Baldwin, who had published a few articles on the subject. Once Mr. Green- 
ough’s interest in the Character became known, the field was left almost 
entirely unexamined by other American scholars, though in England several 
students published editions and anthologies of Character-literature, Rich- 
ard Aldington’s anthology in 1924, Gwendolen Murphy’s elaborate bibliog- 
raphy of the seventeenth-century Character in 1925, and W. J. Paylor’s 
careful edition of the Overbury collection in 1936 being probably the princi- 

| contributions. Now at last, after years of patient work on Mr. Green- 
ough’s part (and with minor help from many of his colleagues and students), 
we have in print A Bibliography of the Theophrastan Character in English 
with Several Portrait Characters (Harvard University Press, 1947). Though 
the material was nearly ready for publication at the time of Mr. Green- 
ough’s death, a great deal of supplementary work remained to be done in 
the way of checking details, supplying cross-references to earlier and later 
editions, completing lists of contents, and seeing the whole elaborate work 
through the press. These latter duties were expertly performed by Professor 
J. Milton French. One cannot but think of how much satisfaction Mr. 
Greenough would have had in the final publication of a work he had so 
carefully planned. 

The Bibliography is a personal production in the sense that collecting 
Characters and near-Characters was a hobby of Mr. Greenough’s for thirty 
years, and he put into the list not only indubitable Theophrastan Charac- 
ters and pamphlet-Characters and portrait-Characters but also a number 
of unintentional early approximations and adumbrations of the Greek sort 
of sketch as well as representative examples of all the myriad later varieties 


' down to John Galsworthy’s Little Man and Other Satires (1915). As neither 


the genealogy of the seventeenth-century Character nor the subsequent 
history of the genre was simple, the inclusiveness of the Bibliography renders 
it more instructive and useful than a stricter plan could have done. The 
reader therefore need not rebel at the inclusion of Lamb’s “Bachelor’s 
Complaint”? and “‘Dream-Children.”’ The suggestion that Lamb’s sketches 
often have something of the brief, typical, witty, formal pleasure of the 
ancient Character is not uninteresting. Mrs. Battle and the ““Two Races of 
Men” show the family ties between Earle, Addison, Lamb, and the modern 
short story, but particularly the kinship between Addison and Lamb, those 
two delightful, at present unfashionable, classics. What of course interested 
Mr. Greenough in the near-Characters of the nineteenth century was the 
survival, often pretty well disguised, of the same ancient literary impulse— 
the impulse to portray an imaginary person who represents the manners 
and mental attitudes of a recognizable class in familiar society. Lamb’s 
South-Sea House clerks, placed there “in ripe or middle age . . . necessarily 


| carried into it their separate habits and oddities, unqualified, if I may so 


speak, as into a common stock. Hence they formed a sort of Noah’s ark. 
Odd fishes. A lay-monastery. Domestic retainers in a great house, kept more 
for show than use. Yet pleasant fellows, full of chat—and not a few among 
them had arrived at considerable proficiency on the German flute.”’ Then 
after the composite picture (which like occasional near-Characters in the 
seventeenth century should be put back into the singular number) Lamb 
presents his portrait-Characters, vivid and interpretive sketches like those 
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by Restoration historians, of the Welsh clerk Evans, of Thomas Tame and 
his aristocratic stoop, of John Tipp, “endowed with a sufficient measure of 
the principle of self-preservation.”’ 

Students should understand that the volume could properly have been 
entitled an index or guide to Character-literature. The main part of the 
book is the chronological list of titles of Character-books, individually 
published Characters, and other books (whether prose or verse, whether 
essay or history or drama or sermon) containing one or more Character-like 
sketches. Each title is followed by specific enumeration of the sketches 
therein presented, usually with page references. If in a later year the work 
was re-issued, that separate issue is recorded in the proper year, and any 
additions or subtractions from the Character contents are noted. A second 
part of the volume is an index of authors. Still more valuable, there is a full 
index of titles of Character-books and books in which Characters appear, 
Finally there is a fourth section which will render the volume useful to 
students of social and political and intellectual history—an index of the 
topics of all the Characters listed in the bibliography. The wages of a coun- 
try school-master in 1631, the arrangements for tenants-by-lease in 1632; 
pictures of crafty lawyers in the seventeenth century and of the model 
Irish speaker in the nineteenth; soldiers, gentlemen, decorous widows—such 
topics concern others besides the students of literary art, and the Green- 
ough-French index should become a well-known tool in the library. 

Gwendolen Murphy’s Bibliography of English Character-Books, 1608- 
1700 (Oxford: Bibliographical Society, 1925), as the title indicates, hada 
different purpose from the present volume. It covered only the seventeenth 
century; it included only indubitable Characters; it supplied exhaustive 
bibliographical description of the principal books; it arranged the material 
as much by author as by chronology. Because its bibliographical detail is so 
ample, Murphy’s volume is not superseded by the new one; instead, refer- 
ences to it in the Greenough volume imply that one may occasionally need 
to use both. In addition to the obvious extra services performed by the 
new work, especially the documented indication of the course of develop 
ment in the 1620’s and 1630’s, the rapid predominance of the pamphlet 
Character after 1640, the revival of the classical sort as well as the abun- 
dance of portrait-Characters about 1680, and even the flurry of such pro- 
ductions at the time of Thackeray’s Smobs—besides such services, the 
Greenough arrangement performs several others not offered by Miss Mur- 
phy. The strictly chronological listing, with the notes on gains and losses in 
various editions and the frequent notes on sources, will particularly assist 
the historian, who only thus may be made aware that many of the Charac- 
ters were distinctly hand-me-down. Miss Murphy’s sometimes arbitrary 
division between Theophrastan and “controversial’’ Characters as well as 
her quite inadequate indexing are splendidly remedied in the new work. 
And, needless to say, the passage of twenty years has helped the later 
bibliographer to correct several errors of commission and omission in the 
earlier one. The Greenough-French Bibliography should make clear, a 
Miss Murphy’s book perhaps did not, that the Character is an independent, 
dignified department of English literature. 

Finally one should speak of the format of a bibliography—in this case 
excellent, with a happy choice of type that distinguishes at once the various 
kinds of information assembled and is, even in the indexes, perfectly legible. 

BENJAMIN BOYCE 
University of Nebraska 
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As Tey Lixep It, AN Essay ON SHAKESPEARE AND Mora ity, Alfred 
Harbage. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 238 $2.75. 


In EXPLAINING his belief that there was nothing in Shakespeare to match 
the description of the temple in The Mourning Bride, Dr. Johnson said, 
“What I mean is that you can shew me no passage where there is simply a 
description of material objects, without any intermixture of moral notions, 
which produces such an effect.” Professor Harbage comments: “Here as so 
often... Johnson’s position is invulnerable. Shakespeare produces his 
efiects . . . if not by means of, at least to the inevitable accompaniment of, 
moral notions.’’ The phrase, ‘‘the inevitable accompaniment of moral no- 
tions,”’ indicates both the subject and the point of view of this excellent 
book. It presents a Shakespeare who is inevitably moral because he wrote 
about men for men, but who is not a moralist. Its central idea is that the 
plays are “‘designed to exercise but not to alter our moral notions, to stimu- 
late but not to disturb, to provide . . . pleasurable reassurance.”’ It is clear 
that the common man goes to the theatre to see a good story well presented, 
and that he does not, in large numbers and over a long period of time, re- 
spond to a view of humanity he cannot accept. Professor Harbage finds that 
the common man feels at home with Shakespeare’s plays and is reassured by 
them because he and they share “‘the fundamental convictions of man.”’ 

What strikes Professor Harbage most forcibly is the “moral homoge- 
neity” of the plays. Shakespeare “found his way quickly and stayed with it 
until the end, growing in power and technical skill but changing little in 
his basic attitudes.’’ His view of Shakespeare is for the most part general, 
and whenever possible his conclusions are based on statistical calculations. 
It will be seen at once that the point of view and the method tend to erase 
the difference between Shakespeare and the common man and to minimize 
Shakespeare’s intellectual and spiritual development, almost to the point 
of making him static. It should also be seen that in a time of increasingly 
private interpretations of Shakespeare a book which reaffirms his kinship 
with average humanity is an important corrective. And if Shakespeare’s 
development is not as completely technical as Professor Harbage believes 
(I would maintain that the term “‘technique’’ is most useful when it is 
taken to mean the whole relationship between the artist and his subject 
matter) his discussion of the relation between Shakespeare’s moral notions 
and his technique as a story-teller is still richly rewarding. In any case this 
Shakespeare is not as static as other Shakespeares of recent criticism, no- 
tably those of the historians of ideas, and to the present reviewer he is many 
times more credible. 

Since Professor Harbage is a critic of wide learning and boundless good 
sense, he can afford to be both modest and brief. There is nothing here that 
is not needed, nothing for show. There is quiet wit in great plenty, and never 
at the expense of critics whose notions he cannot accept. The passages in 
which he rejects in part the arguments of fellow scholars while holding on 
to those parts he finds useful are models of discernment and honest appre- 
ciation of the work of others. This is rare, almost as rare, one supposes, as 
his talent for compiling a statistical table that is at once helpful and witty. 
The reader will learn many essential things about Shakespeare, things he 
should have been able to read before, should, perhaps, have been able to 
observe for himself; yet here they are, set forth for the first time in this 
most uncommon essay into the commonplace. The scholar will find this a 
useful book, and the more usual man, the man who simply wants a fuller 
understanding of the Shakespeare he finds in the theatre or in his library 
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when the day’s work is done—that is, the man for whom Shakespeare wrote 
—will find that this is one of the few books of our time he ought to have on 
his Shakespeare shelf. 
EDWARD HUBLER 
Princeton University 


HENRY VAUGHAN: A LIFE AND INTERPRETATION, By F. E. Hutchinson, 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1947. viii+-260 pp. $5.50. 


THIS woRK is the first book-length study of Henry Vaughan. Its chief 
source, the author tells us, is the material gathered by Miss G. E. F. Morgan 
and Miss Louise I. Guiney for a biography of Vaughan which they did not 
live to write. The book embodies also the results of the author’s own re- 
search and is of his planning. 

At the time of Miss Morgan’s death, in 1939, there was reason to believe 
that her study of Vaughan, including her long collaboration with Miss 
Guiney whom she had survived, had yielded little. Our confidence in the 
discoveries made by these women was naturally increased when Dr. Hut- 
chinson accepted their materials as the basis for an extensive biographical 
and interpretative study. However, although one probably could not expect 
startling discoveries, and although the value of this research does not lie 
wholly in its positive findings, one cannot avoid saying that the results of 
the combined effort are disappointing. 

The work contains some new information on the life of Vaughan. Its 
most notable contribution is the discovery that the poet’s later years were 
troubled by lawsuits deriving chiefly from family dissensions. It includes the 
related fact that about 1688, some seven years before his death, Vaughan 
was virtually dispossessed of his Newton estate by his son and was 
forced to move to Scethrog. In addition, it reveals that Vaughan inherited 
the Newton home from his mother, produces documentary evidence that 
he was at some time a lieutenant in the royalist army, points out that he, 
not his brother Thomas as has been commonly supposed, translated Nol- 
lius’ De Generatione Rerum naturalium, and strengthens Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers’ evidence concerning the poet’s two marriages and the number and 
names of the children by each. Dr. Hutchinson publishes two newly dis- 
covered letters of Vaughan, but another (of 25 April 1689) which he thinks 
is printed here for the first time was included by Miss Guiney in “Henry 
Vaughan. Unpublished Letters, With a Commentary,” The Nation, C 
(1915), 275-78, 300-303. 

It would be ungrateful to disparage the meager yield of Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s search for biographical information, but it is highly regrettable that 
he did not make less ambitious use of his materials. Since all the hitherto 
known biographical facts about Vaughan could be set down in a single para- 
graph of moderate length, it is obvious that these new discoveries did not 
justify an attempt to write a full life. The inadequacy of material is pain- 
fully manifest in all the biographical chapters. These demonstrate the au- 
thor’s willingness to expand and digress, and invariably they fail to fulfill. 
the expectation which their titles encourage. Typical is the chapter, of some 
nine pages, entitled ‘““At Home.”’ This opens with the suggestion that 
Vaughan may have been in Newton from December 1647 till July 1648. 
The second paragraph is a confession that nothing is known about the per- 
sonality of the poet’s mother and little about that of his father, who be- 
comes the subject of the next two pages. Four subsequent pages are devoted 
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to Henry’s brother Thomas. Then a review of the scant and previously rec- 
ognized evidence concerning the brother William fills two more and brings 
us in the concluding paragraph to a commonplace observation on the poet. 

Had Dr. Hutchinson more accurately evaluated the importance of his 
findings, he could have made a much more useful contribution to scholarship 
on Vaughan. We are in his debt for the capable search for biographical in- 
formation. Besides the positive service of its limited findings, this survey 
has importance in that it clearly defines, at last, the problem of writing a 
biography of the poet. Furthermore, the chapters ‘““The Puritan Regime,” 
“Henry Vaughan, Silurist,’’ and “The Prose Treatises’ are helpful dis- 
cussions. A real service is also provided in the descriptions, throughout the 
book, of persons, places, and events known to have been subjects of Vaughan’s 
literary interest. Unfortunately though, the necessary straining and stretch- 
ing to which Dr. Hutchinson resorts in his attempt to make his book A 
Life and Interpretation obscures the value of these contributions. 

This failure of the book to fulfill its promise as a biography is its major 
defect, but there are also other important deficiencies. The discussion of 
traditional problems tends to set aside late studies with mere mention, and 
seems to reflect a sort of nostalgia for old conceptions. The explanation of 
Vaughan’s conversion (pp. 99-108), for instance, represents an endorsement 
of an old theory, and Dr. Hutchinson is strangely indifferent to the fact that 
the details with which he attempts to support this conception have been 
lately used to refute it. And he evidently does not see that the argument of 
his chapter on the conversion makes Vaughan appear in a quite despicable 
light in the earlier explanation (pp. 76-77) of his share in the editing of 
Olor Iscanus. 

The commentary on the secular verse (pp. 78-88) repeatedly endorses 
the traditional opinion that this part of Vaughan’s work is of little artistic 
importance. Further, the secular poems themselves are dismissed in rapid 
succession with brief interpretative comments. These not only fail to shed 
much light; they actually demonstrate caprice and sometimes even mis- 
understanding. We may certainly question, for instance, the summary 
statement that the poem to T. Lewes is a “verse-invitation to his neigh- 
bour... to a friendly meeting made the more possible by the freezing of 
the Usk, which lay between their homes.’’ The poem contains no allusion 
to amy particular river, but refers merely to ‘‘dumb rivers [that] slowly 
float, All bound up in an Jcie Coat.’’ If we must confine ourselves to surface 
meanings, is it not more likely that the poem is basically an expression of 
concern about the political conditions in England and Wales to which Dr. 
Hutchinson devotes (pp. 109-126) an entire chapter? And may it not have 
been inspired by Lewes’ dismissal (see pp. 110-111) from his clerical post 
by the Parliamentarians? Even a casual reader of seventeenth-century 
poetry should recognize the introductory self-effacing address to Fletcher 
in the poem on his “Playes”’ as an instance of conventional literary flattery. 
It is astonishing to find Dr. Hutchinson taking this statement literally and 
inferring that because of a feeling of “unworthiness’’ Vaughan withheld this 
tribute from the Beaumont-Fletcher volume of 1647 to which he refers here. 
No less surprising is the comment on the “aged Sire”? mentioned in the 
poem to Davenant. If there were only two possibilities, we might agree 
with the assertion that this is more likely a reference to Jonson than to 
Shakespeare. But why should Dr. Hutchinson thus choose between sugges- 
tions by Sir E. K. Chambers and Professor L. C. Martin and dismiss in a 
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footnote the strong argument of Professor H. F. B. Brett-Smith that the 
reference is neither to Shakespeare nor to Jonson but, instead, to Homer? 

The approach, in Chapter XIII, to the religious verse is even more un- 
fortunate. This is intended as “a just assessment of the poetic value of 
Silex Scintillans.”” For anyone aware of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
a mere glance at this chapter of less than sixteen pages is sufficient to show 
that the author has vastly underestimated his task. His “re-evaluation” of 
this “best work”’ is actually little more than a sensitive commentary on 
isolated passages from poems that he especially likes. And the irony of 
Dr. Hutchinson’s misconception of his problem here is that he considers 
this chapter to be the apex of a work that has already gone through 14 
pages and continues for some 80 pages beyond. 

E. L. Marita 
Louisiana State University 


SMOLLETT’S REPUTATION AS A NOVELIST by Fred W. Boege. Princeton 
Studies in English, No. 27. Princeton University Press, 1947. 175 pp. 
$3.00. 


Mr. BorEGe’s BOOK of one hundred and seventy-five pages, in planograph 
printing, concerning the subject of Smollett’s reputation from 1748 to 194 
contains an impressive amount of information. With commendable industry 
the author has examined a large number of periodicals, pamphlets, and 
books to amass a body of material of especial interest to Smollettians and of 
considerable appeal to scholars at all curious about the vogue during the 
past two centuries of the type of satirical and realistic novel produced by 
Smollett and by Fielding. 

In brief, this study demonstrates the foundation of Smollett’s reputation 
based on the cordial reception of Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle, 
the solidification of his literary status down to the acclaim accorded to his 
Humphry Clinker in 1771, the year of his death; the steady rise in his popu- 
larity during the remainder of the eighteenth century; the impressive height 
of his fame, extending straight through the Romantic Revolt until about 
1832; the marked decline in the Victorian era of his vogue, the nadir of 
which appears to have been reached about 1890; his reputation in nine 
teenth-century America; and the subsequently slow but discernible renas 
cence of his fame in the twentieth century, together with unmistakable 
signs that he is destined for a still more favorable critical appraisal than is 
invariably granted him today. We agree with Mr. Boege’s concluding 
conviction (p. 148) that a “better opinion of him, if it emerges at all, wil 
come when critics can convince their readers that Smollett possesses high 
integrity, a profound satirical intent, and a style of unusual merit.” 

Although Mr. Boege is impressed by Smollett’s literary achievements, 
he is quite aware of the fragility of what he calls the “cento of early criti- 
cisms’’ (p. 44) of Smollett during his lifetime, as well as the equivocal nature 
of some later criticisms. Consequently he indulges in no strained generaliza- 
tions; neither is he guilty of special pleading. On the contrary, he consis 
tently maintains the objective attitude of the statistician in examining the 
judgments of two centuries on Smollett, dicta, which to the modern mind 
are so often amusingly whimsical, patently fallible, and curiously vitiated 
by subjective or by narrowly conventional criteria. 

Many of these old and unhappy judgments recall battles long ago, o 
not so long ago, between the champions of Fielding and of Smollett. Mr. 
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Boege, being aware, of course, of the existence of Professor Blanchard’s 
Fielding the Novelist A Study in Historical Criticism, ventures, on the basis 
of very good evidence, to correct (p. 67) Blanchard’s assertion that Smol- 
lett’s popularity “was not at all formidable” at the close of the eighteenth 
century. In another context (p. 11 note 44) he questions very gently, but 
very pertinently, whether or not Professor Cross was on one occasion “a 
little too favorable to Fielding.”” These two comments, however, are not 
merely subjective: Mr. Boege very properly avoids the old fallacy of glori- 
fying Smollett or Fielding by unfruitfully emotional comparisons between 
their personalities or their techniques as novelists. 

That Smollett’s works were highly regarded by Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Hume, and other eighteenth-century worthies is fairly common 
knowledge, but what will surprise many readers of Mr. Boege’s book is his 
evidence that Smollett’s novels were enjoyed by such romantic writers as 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Byron, Keats, and Leigh Hunt. 
Better known, obviously, is the admiration for Smollett’s fiction expressed 
by Scott, Carlyle, Dickens, and Thackeray. The views of other eminent 
Victorian and twentieth-century critics are all exposed in the final chapters 
of this book. 

Despite the intrinsic value of Mr. Boege’s material, his work contains 
some unfortunate defects. The first has to do with the footnotes, many of 
which, as they stand, are too incomplete to be functional. On page 37, 
footnote 96 reads as follows: ‘““H. Mackenzie, pp. 134, 137.’’ As Mackenzie 
is not listed in the index, one consults the Reference Bibliography to find 
only the following: “Mackenzie, Henry, Account of the Life and Writings 
of John Home. Edinburgh: 1822.’’ Such a system is of little use to a person 
who wishes to turn to Boege’s quoted material from John Home (p. 37), 
which is in the first volume of Mackenzie’s three-volume edition of Home’s 
Works. This is a particularly bad example, but there are many footnotes 
which are of no value until they are supplemented by data in the Reference 
Bibliography. Another weakness, which is extraordinary in view of the 
author’s very extensive treatment of his subject, is the omission of any 
reference to Robert Chambers’ Smollett: His Life and a Selection From His 
Writings, London and Edinburgh, 1867, which still remains one of the most 
helpful works on Smollett. Furthermore, in a book printed in 1947, Mr. 
Boege ought to refer to the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 
which contains the bibliography of Smollett’s works prepared by Professor 
Norwood. 

In a study so crammed with factual detail, errors are almost inevitable. 
We hope that the author will not object if we correct some of the errata. 
“The Tears of Scotland” (p. 1) appeared in print in 1753, and probably 
earlier; Joseph Reed’s mock-tragedy (p. 17) was entitled Madrigal and 
Trulleta ; Smollett’s letter to Dr. Moore (cited on pp. 36-37) was written in 
1755; John Home’s letters to Smollett (cited on p. 37) were written, from 
internal evidence c. 1749-1750; the title of [Pegge’s] book (p. 46) is Anony- 
miana; it was Andrew Henderson (p. 61) who abused Smollett; and the 
= collected edition of Smollett worthy of the name (p. 45) appeared in 

90. 

Furthermore, it must be said that Mr. Boege’s style is too often notice- 
ably weak in its mixture of different levels of usage, in its awkward phras- 
ing, and in other technical matters. 

Despite these defects, however, Mr. Boege has made available a signifi- 
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cant and timely contribution to the history of literary taste by an array of 
solid facts, which may be read with profit by all critics, as well as by thos 
who seek a true appraisal of Smollett’s permanent contribution to the 
English novel. 
Lewis M. Kwnapp 
Colorado College 


Tue Percy Letters. David Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks, General 
Editors. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS PERCY AND RICHARD 
FARMER, edited by Cleanth Brooks. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xviii+218, $3.50. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Richard Farmer is the second 
volume in the series of The Percy Letters, which may be expected to run to 
eight or ten volumes when completed. Because of Percy’s wide acquaintance 
and extensive correspondence with the literary scholars and antiquaries of 
the middle and later eighteenth century, these volumes are an important 
addition to our published sources of information on the period. 

The British Museum Additional MS. 28222, not previously published 
except for one excerpt—Farmer’s estimate of Samuel Johnson—is the source 
of all the letters in the present volume, with the exception of the last one, 
No. Lv, which is reprinted from John Nichols’ illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, vim, 186. Of the fifty-five letters in this 
correspondence, fifty were written by Percy, who evidently did not save 
Farmer’s letters to the extent that Farmer did Percy’s. 

With the exception of the last letter, written by Farmer in 1778, the 
correspondence is confined to the eleven years from 1762 to 1773. This was 
the period of Percy’s greatest literary activity, and the letters are primarily 
concerned with scholarly and editoral matters, especially the preparation 
of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry and of Percy’s projected edition of 
the poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. Indeed these letters are a princi- 
pal source of information on these two works, because Percy relied very 
largely on Farmer to help him with problems of texts and sources. Farmer 
repeatedly sent him packages of books from his own collection or borrowed 
from the Cambridge libraries, and often looked up references, collated 
texts, or supplied information from his own extensive scholarly knowledge. 

The indebtedness was not all one one side, however, for this correspond- 
ence shows that Percy strongly encouraged Farmer to complete and pub- 
lish his distinguished Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare, and was largely 
responsible for the addition of notes to the second edition, besides under- 
taking to help him with materials for his proposed history of Leicestershire. 
He also tried to encourage some cooperation between Johnson and Farmer 
in their Shakespeare researches. 

In fact, evidence of a friendly spirit of mutual helpfulness among the 
scholars of the time fills these letters. Not only did Percy and Farmer delight 
in assisting each other in a variety of ways, but Percy at least—on the 
basis of his more numerous letters—had similar relations with various other 
scholars and was surprisingly successful in enlisting their very substantial 
aid for his enterprises. For instance, we learn that he supplied Thomas 
Warton with information for his second edition of Observations on the Faerie 
Queene and later obtained from Warton a list of titles of all the ballads in 
the Ashmole Collection at Oxford. For the Shakespeare studies of Edward 
Capell he was instrumental in obtaining a 1597 quarto of Richard II, 
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“earlier than he had ever heard of,’’ and subsequently persuaded Capell to 
lend him two early editions of Tottel’s Miscellany for his own work on Sur- 


rey. 

‘ Of unusual interest in these letters is the revelation of Percy’s astounding 
energy and enthusiasm for a variety of literary or rather editorial projects 
of his own. His brain teemed with ideas. Not only did he publish during 
these years seven volumes besides the Reliques, ranging in subject matter 
from Scandinavian to Chinese literature, and make some careful revisions 
for the second edition of the Reliques, but he worked extensively on his 
edition of Surrey’s poems, commenced an edition of Buckingham’s works, 
and contracted with publisher Tonson for new annotated editions of the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian. In a single letter (October 18, 1762), for 
instance, he mentioned to Farmer his intention of publishing a collection of 
old tracts on Kenilworth, another of “‘Old didactic tracts on Poetry,” and a 
third on “‘curious old military instructions.’’ His unifying interest seems 
to have been essentially antiquarian. He spoke of these projects as his 
“reviving Scheme,’’ and added with characteristic enthusiasm, “I am so 
hot upon it, that I want to set to work directly.”’ 

Much incidental biographicai information is revealed in this correspond- 
ence, particularly Percy’s relations with the noble Percy family (Earl of 
Northumberland) for whom he became domestic chaplain and secretary in 
1765, his researches into the genealogy of his own family in an effort to 
establish a connection between it and the Northumberland house, and the 
details by which he obtained his D.D. degree at Cambridge in 1769. 

Cleanth Brooks has performed his editorial function with distinction. 
His introduction concisely provides a necessary background for the letters, 
and thumbnail characterizations of the two correspondents. Particularly 
important is his discriminating appraisal of Percy’s abilities as a scholar, 
which have been under suspicion since the time of Ritson. As Mr. Brooks 
points out, these letters make clear that Percy possessed a critical conscience 
and a critical method which made him a worthy associate of the eighteenth 
century scholars whom he called his friends. Percy was as insistent as any 
of them upon getting back to first editions and making careful collations. 

Besides the customary apparatus of footnotes and index, which appear 
to have been made carefully and with sound judgment, there is an appendix 
in which Mr. Brooks has presented the history of Percy’s edition of Surrey, 
as fully as it can be ascertained, over the period of forty-five years from its 
inception to its final abandonment. In view of the general excellence of the 
editorial work it may appear captious to remark that in a footnote on page 
9 the date of General Braddock’s death is given as 1775 when of course it 
should be 1755, and that a typographical error on page 138 gives letter No. 
XLI the heading “‘Prom Fercy.”’ 


Coe College 


IrvinG L. CHURCHILL 


Adalbert Stifter. (Mit einem Anhang iiber Kierkegaard und die existentielle 
Literaturwissenschaft). Von Erik Lunding. Kopenhagen, 1946, S. 163. 


IN THIS stuDY, which is the first volume of a series called Studien sur 
Kunst und Existenz, Erik Lunding applies the concepts of existential phi- 
losophy to an interpretation of the works of Adalbert Stifter. The first 
impulse for a more thorough study of the questions and problems treated 
in this book was given to the author, so he tells us in his foreword, by Karl 
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Vossler’s work ‘“‘Poesie der Einsamkeit in Spanien,”’ which, however, does 
not meet with his unqualified approval, since it concerns itself mainly with 
a discussion of external motifs. Lunding found a more penetrating and 
fruitful basis for his study in the philosophy of Kierkegaard. The basic 
concept of Existentialism is “existence’”’ which refers to human life in the 
sense of self-awareness in the context of vital decisions. According to this 
philosophy, the individual does not attain real “Existence” until he has 
freed himself from the oppressive domination of the impersonal “‘Man.” 
But this liberation leads to an intellectual or spiritual isolation which even- 
tually ends in a dreadful loneliness. 

The first chapter of this study the author devotes to a description of the 
various types or forms of loneliness. It is not merely physical loneliness 
such as Stifter experienced when as a boy he helped his grandfather in the 
fields or tended the cattle, nor mental loneliness such as he, years later, 
experienced as a student in Vienna. A decisive change in Stifter’s inner 
development, according to the author, took place during the year 1848, the 
year of the abortive March revolution in Vienna. His ethical idealism was 
shocked and profoundly disturbed; his sensitivity toward political events 
became more and more acute and his inner loneliness intensified. When 
Stifter sought an explanation for the depressing reality which surrounded 
him, he found it in the concept of decadence with all of its awesome impli- 
cations. He had a foreboding of the impending decline of Europe. Another 
source of Stifter’s loneliness, Lunding finds, is the inadequacy of language 
to convey the emotional content of man’s soul; nor could he find surcease 
of his loneliness in friendship. 

It is one of the basic principles of existential philosophy that loneliness 
begets anxiety and fear, not a fear, to be sure, that is inspired by a tangible 
object, but rather a fear of utter emptiness, a fear of the void which develops 
organically from the many insignificant and varied impulses and urges of 
man’s physical as well as of his inner life. 

Lunding has divided the shorter stories of Stifter into two classes: those 
which clearly reveal a demonic background and the utter loneliness in which 
their characters live, and those stories which convey a feeling of security 
and breathe a spirit of happiness and contentment, in other words those 
stories which might best be characterized as belonging to Biedermeier. 
“Die Narrenburg,”’ “Prokopus,” “Der Waldginger,” “Der Hagestolz,”’ and 
“Der Hochwald” may be considered good examples of the former type, and 
“Brigitta,” ‘Das alte Siegel,” “Der beschriebene Tannling,”’ and “Zwei 
Schwestern”’ of the latter. 

In order to understand the peculiar character of a novel like ‘““Nach- 
sommer,” a knowledge of Stifter’s theory of art, which is so trenchantly 
different from that of his contemporaries, is indispensable, as — 
points out. The main ideas of Stifter’s theory of art were already expre: 
in the preface to “Bunte Steine.” In ““Nachsommer,” they were given 4 
brief and paradoxical formulation in the words of Risach: “Grosses ist mir 
klein, Kleines ist mir gross.’’ For Stifter the quiet organic growth is more 
beneficent and more fundamental than the unusual and the extraordinary, 
which in most instances is merely a local and passing disturbance of the 
normal. In this connection, Lunding emphasizes the fact that the “Nach- 
sommer’’ did not arise in a stream of idealistic tendencies, its author being 
separated from all classical, idealistic currents of his time. Stifter could o 
seek solace and release in the world of devotion. But in the ““Nachsomm 
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the reality of existence annihilates the ideality of devotion, and Stifter does 
not succeed in showing a complete fusion of the “I’’ and the “Thou.” The 
people of the “‘Nachsommer”’ remain lonely; their flight into the realm of 
art is merely an escape from their loneliness. 

Lunding is convinced that we can understand ‘“‘Witiko’’ only by relating 
this novel to the very “existence”’ of Stifter himself. And in order to do this, 
we must not attempt to explain this unique novel from any historical, po- 
litical, and national point of view, but rather by a study of its style, and so 
our author has introduced into his study a rather lengthy “Exkirs tiber 
Stilisierung,’’ in which he makes use of the two types of art set up by 
Wilhelm Worringer in his dissertation ‘“Abstraktion und Einfithlung”’ 
(1906), which he ((Worringer) called “Einfiihlungskunst” and ‘“Abstrak- 
tionskunst.”” The author regards “‘Witiko’’ as the most important novel of 
the latter type in German literature. 

The chief characteristic of ‘Einfiihlungskunst”’ is its approximation to 
organic, physical life; for ‘“‘Abstraktionskunst,’”’ on the other hand, truth 
to life and what is ordinarily called the “‘interesting’’ are of small concern. 


| In fact, life in its bewildering profusion is most disquieting and, therefore, 


every effort is made by “‘Abstraktionskunst”’ to strip objects and events of 
their arbitrariness and their accidentalness by approximating them to 
abstract forms or principles. The unchangeable, the lawful, and the peace of 
eternal order call forth a feeling of happiness and security. 

Corresponding to these two types of art, Lunding, following Worringer, 
sets up two different types of individuals. In the scope of “Einfiihlungs- 
kunst’’ man lives in brotherly trust and harmony with the world; in the 
“Abstraktionskunst,”’ he constantly experiences the threat of mysterious 
and unknown powers, he is hurled out into a chaotic world and haunted by 
tormenting fears. In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has not suc- 
ceeded in showing convincingly how the characters in “Witiko” have 
through the ‘‘Magie der Form”’ attained the existential peace (Beruhigung). 
Illuminating and instructive as is the “Exkurs tiber Stilisierung,” its results 
and conclusions, strained and forced as they are, fail to mesh with the ideas 
and concepts of existential philosophy. 

In the appendix entitled ‘Kierkegaard und die existentielle Literatur- 
wissenschaft,’’ Lunding first discusses the services and the usefulness of the 
positivistic and the getsteswissenschaftliche schools of literary history and 
criticism and then proceeds to evaluate the great merits of existentialism 
for the interpretation of literature. He has some very sharp words for such 
scholars as Hermann Pongs and Horst Oppel, who, in his opinion, have mis- 
interpreted the philosophy of Kierkegaard and make it serve the ulterior 
purposes of the political philosophy of their time. On the other hand, Ru- 
dolf Unger and the “Problemgeschichte” and Friedrich Gundolf with his 
studies and monographs on great men receive words of commendation from 
se! author, because their works have elements that relate them to existen- 
tialism. 

In his concluding paragraph, Lunding promises us a companion mono- 


_ graph to this one on Stifter in which he will continue his study of the con- 
cept “Einsamkeit’’ in the works of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Rilke. No 


doubt new facets of existentialism will become evident then, and we should 
be better able to evaluate the contribution this philosophy will make to the 
interpretation of great writers. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 
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Der amerikanische Bestseller. By Sonja Marjasch. (Schweizer Anglistisch 
Arbeiten, Swiss Studies in English, vi). Verlag A. Francke AG., Bern, 
1946. Pp. 176. 


Ir THE AMERICAN BESTSELLER is considered an amazing phenomenon ip 
some quarters at home, then more so in most quarters abroad. The pecul- 
arity of certain books enjoying extraordinary popularity is not restricted to 
America. Europe has its books of that sort, too. But although the concept 
“bestseller” has infiltrated the European world of books, Europe has shown 
neither the disposition nor the commercial astuteness to transform the 
concept into the reality that the American bestseller has been and still is, 
Still, by the sheer force of the glamour surrounding it, the American best- 
seller could not possibly fail to find a reading public in Europe. Considering 
the dearth of information about the actual facts, we greatly welcome Miss 
Marjasch’s treating the question of the American bestseller and Europe. 

The subtitle of the study reads, “Sein Wesen und seine Verbreitung 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schweiz.’’ Accordingly, there isa 
systematic analysis of the concept “‘bestseller,’’ an account of the reception 
of the American bestseller in Europe, and a picture of its reception in 
Switzerland. The term “‘bestseller’’ itself signifies all books, fiction and non- 
fiction, that have become bestsellers in America, regardless of their country 
of origin. The books dealt with are those contained in the bestseller lists of 
the Americana for the years 1937 to 1940. The discussion is extensively sup- 
plemented by helpful statistical material. Inasmuch as the author is not 
primarily concerned with a critical evaluation of the bestsellers in question, 
her study belongs in “a peripheral sphere of literary research: it is a modest 
contribution to the sociology of literature.” 

Bestsellers, we are informed, have been categorized as follows: statisti- 
cal, psychological (Huxley and Tilby), aesthetic (Leavis and Flower) and 
sociological (Fehr). Since the discussions of the critics are not based on the 
same list of books, no complete agreement exists on any of the “objective 
characteristics,” i.e., content, form (style of presentation) and the duration 
of popularity. There is more agreement on the conditions for, and literary 
qualities of, the bestseller. The modern bestseller, generally of an inferior 
literary quality, is the response to a non-too-discriminating taste and an 
inner need for escape and timeliness, both characteristic of our pragmatic 
age of science, technology and standardization, to which is added a skillful 
commercialism. 

Of the American fiction bestsellers of the years 1937 to 1940 all but one 
appeared in British editions; 25% in French translation, 35% in Italian, 
and 60% in German. At the top of the list are Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, Cronin’s The Citadel, and Bromfield’s Th 
Rains Came, each having gone through seven printings in four different 
countries. Then follow Maugham’s Theatre and Robert’s Northwest Passage 
with six printings in four different countries, and finally Du Maurier’s 
Rebecca and Field’s All This and Heaven Too with three printings each in 
three different countries. The attitude of the different countries varies: 
England regards the bestsellers as literature of entertainment; France ap- 
proaches them from the viewpoint of literary and cultural interest; Italy 
is impressed by the success of the bestsellers; for Germany they are escape 
literature; and Switzerland, giving preference to novels of social signifi- 
cance, endeavors to assimilate them into her concept of reality. These 
somewhat sweeping statements must, of course, be taken with some reser- 
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vation. In accordance with the plan of the study the bestseller situation 
in Switzerland is treated in much greater detail than that encountered in 
the other European countries. It is interesting to note that Miss Marjasch 
employed the questionnaire in her research. Her findings for Switzerland do 
not vary appreciably from those applying to the other European countries. 
Among other things, it was found that for every fourteen fiction bestsellers 
one non-fiction bestseller is read. 

Because of world conditions Miss Marjasch unfortunately had no access 
to a goodly amount of critical literature listed in her bibliography. She 
undoubtedly would have made good use of it. Thanks to the factual and 
highly systematic treatment of her subject, she steers clear of the prejudice 
that marks many discussions of the bestseller, especially those based on a 
primarily aesthetic approach. Within certain limitations, both self-imposed 
and externally conditioned, she presents a creditable piece of work which, if 
not conclusive, is fruitful and informative. 

Joun R. FREY 


University of Illinois 
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